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Lesson Calendar 

anuary 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. . . . - - - AGnils oe 
: Acts 17: 1-12 

. Thess. 5 : 14-28 

Acts 17 : 23-34 

. Acts 18: 1-12 


t . 
—Christian Living... .. 
r anenty 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . 
4 Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . 
5: February 1.—Paul at Athens 
9 
10 


. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . 


' February 15.—Christian Self-Control... ...... x Cor. 8: 4-13 
. ne sane os. —Christian BUR sg e's 4 wo . . 1 Cor. x3 
. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. .......--. Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. .... +--+ ++ Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus . ++. . + » Acts 19 : 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 


13. March 29.—Review 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


owe e-s kb ak & 58 Something new 
. . Paul at Athens 

Ignorant worship 
ee Se ee a Incomparable 
Friday.—Rom. £: 26-25... . «seer eee The great Creator 
Saturday —2 Thess.1: 1-12 . ....... «Judgment by Christ 
Sunday.—John 5: 24-390... .- ++ ++ Jesus and the resurrection 


Monday.—Acts 17: 13-2. . 
Tuesday.—Acts 17 : 22-34. - s+ + eee ees 
Wednesday.—Psalm 50 : 1-16 
Thursday.—lIsaiah 40 ; 18-26 


Meditation 
By William Earl Perry 


WOULD not leave the haunts of men 
And dwell 'mid solitude afar 
To tryst with God at flush of dawn, 
And woo the soul of evening star. 


But greater is the loss to him 

Who takes no time to muse and pray,— 
So busy with the plan and task, 

The turmoil of the busy day. 


DENVER, COLo. 








Life’s Best Always Ahead 


How common it is for one in mature or advanced 
life to wish that he were young again! And what a 
mistake this is! If one remembers joys that he had 
in former years let him be grateful for them, and know 
that better things, even if not the same as those, are 
yet before him. The best things to God's children 
are ever ahead, not behind. If he thinks of mistakes 
that he then made, let him be grateful that he has not 
to try the thing over again, lest he might do even 
worse if he had another trial. If, indeed, he really 
can do better now, let him do so where and as he is, 
instead of showing his unfitness for the present by re- 
pining over the lost past. 


** Would you be young again ? 

So would not I. 

One tear to mem’ry given, 
Onward I’d hie, — 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, — 

Say, would you plunge once more 
With home so nigh ?’”’ 


x 
Hardest Things Easiest 


It is often easier to do a hard thing than an easy 
one. An easy thing does not call for the gathering 
up of one’s powers, as a hard one does; and the 
easy thing is let slip, where the hard one would be 
taken hold of with energy. It is the little things re- 
quiring attention day by day at one’s office desk, or 
in one’s home work, that are likely to be neglected, 
while the great demands on one’s time are met man- 
fully as they come. A good-hearted servant girl, 
who showed herself to better advantage than ever in a 
home where the critical illness of its head demanded 
work unthought of before, illustrated this truth in her 


cheerful remark, ‘I’m never quite contented in a 
house until something turns up.’’ Many a person 
does best in an emergency. ‘‘He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much,’’ but it is 
not always true that he that is faithful in that which is 
ruch is faithful also in that which is least. 


yd 
Childhood’s Present Life 


Childhood is not a preparation for life, it is a part 
of life. Part of life’s pleasure, of course, and part of 
life’s labor, more than we think, and part of life’s min- 
istry, more than we can tell, are in childhood. It may 
well be that a purpose and work of God has been as 
surely accomplished by a life that stayed eighty days 
here as by one that stayed eighty years. If ever from 
higher realms we should look back over all the way 
of this earthly estate, it would not be surprising if we 
should see that part of its largest fruitfulness, part of 
its realest life, was in earliest years. That Jesus’ 
childhood was part of his mission is emphasized by 
the influence and message of Christmas in all the 
Christian world. Modern science teaches that infancy 
and childhood were, of all single things, most influ- 


« 
“Cho 
HE Bible does not impose upon us arbitrary and 
unreasonable commands, It sets before us facts, 
and invites us to decide with enthusiasm for one 
alternative or the other,—for God will have no luke- 
warm service. In view of the awful temptations and 
the noble opportunities with which every life abounds, 
it says to every man who has ears to hear ‘‘ Choose.’’ 
A glance at any concordance will show how often the 
Bible presents us with the thought that God makes 
choices. Choice is one of the highest exercises of 
the rational nature, and the divine command to 
choose,—such a command as was urged by Moses and 
Joshua, by Christ and Paul, by all teachers and lead- 
ers who have felt the everlasting importance of life's 
issues, —such a command can dishonor no man. It 
assumes that we are rational beings, who were not 
made to be driven, but who can examine and decide 
for ourselves. 

The power to choose, which lifis us above the 
brutes, is a power that we exercise all too seldom. 
Most lives are neither conspicuous successes nor bril- 
liant failures, just because men so seldom arrest 
themselves and make some deliberate resolve. The 
mistake which blights so many lives is, not that they 
make a definite choice of evil, but that they never 
choose at all. Too seldom do men look alternatives 
honestly in the face. They do not choose, they drift. 
You could almost count up on the fingers of your two 
hands all the men you know who have ever made 
some great and solemn choice which has seriously 
shaped their subsequent career. How many could 
tell why they are in this trade or profession, and not 
in that ; in this church, and not in that? We are 
where we are, often, simply because our parents, or 
some other of the powers that be, put us there. So 
far, that is right ; we must receive our start in life 
from others. But, as we love God and our own souls, 
we must not stand there ; we must learn to choose 
for ourselves, and not drift into the other world with 
the helplessness of the beasts that perish. 

Numberless things of the highest moment were 
determined for us before ever we saw the light We 
did not choose our parents, our family, our country, 
our language, our religion, our social station, the 
sphere within which our friendships are possible or 
by which our education is limited. We stand, as it 
were, within a charmed circle, across which we often 
feel we cannot step. If we move at all, it is only, 


ential in developing and refining the human race. If 
that be true, then in childhood man and woman have 
done a great part of their work for the race. Let us 
therefore receive children and reverence childhood not 
only for what they will be, but also for what they are. 


x 
The Great Word,—Work 


From corner-stone to keystone, work enters into 
the arch of life. Organ, and surgeon, and liturgy, 
and energy, are all the same word ; different changes 
rung upon it, of course, but all the same word, and 
that word is ‘‘erg,’’ or ‘‘ ferg,’’—only an ancient form 
of our word ‘‘work.'’ This word enters in as the 
basis of so many other great words, because the fact 
enters in as the basis of so many other great facts. 
Goethe suggested a change in the translation of the 
first verse of John’s Gospel, making it read, ‘‘ In the 
beginning was the work.’’ And the thought is true, 
whatever may be said of the translation, for Jesus said, 
‘*My Father worketh even until now, and I work.’’ 
If we want any of these great words of art, or healing, 
or worship, or activity, in our lives, we must put some 
of this great word of work into our lives. 


c 


ose!’’ 


like the prisoner, to walk to and fro and round and 
round. Yet God has so made us that it is in our 
power to choose the greatest things. Our path may 
sometimes seem to be tracked out for us before ever 
we begin life’s journey ; we may seem to be sternly 
compassed about by necessity, yet God's word to 
every man is ‘‘ Choose.'’ And wo to him who stops 
his ears and allows himself to be borne onward every 
day nearer and nearer to a goal which he has never 
once looked straight in the face ! 

Nor need our choice be a blind one. It is to be 
made in the light of our experience. God asks no 
man to choose without giving him facts to determine 
his choice. We cannot look over our little lives, still 
less over the expanse of history, without choosing for 
God, if we choose at all. Do you not see how your 
life has been molded by divine fingers ? how the dis- 
appointment which a few years ago you felt sure would 
crush you has opened up for you other treasures of 
undreamed-of happiness, which would have been 
forever sealed had God then given you your own fool- 
ish way? Do you not feel that the bereavement which 
seemed to bury your own heart in the grave of your 
dear dead has brought you after many days a peace, 
and even a quiet joy, which you never knew before ? 
Your past is written all over with the finger of God ; it 
is in the light of all that that you are to make your 
choice. The God who bids you choose is the God 
who helps you to choose, who 


** From our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours to-day.’’ 


And the time to choose is ¢o-day. Time has no 
meaning for God ; for him who is, and was, aad is to 
be, there is no yesterday and no to-morrow. But we 
are creatures of time. A hundred years ago we were 
not ; in another hundred years we shall not be, —not, 
at least, in the visible world, taking part in its social 
or political affairs, nor in the visible church, sharing 
her struggles and aspirations. We look before and 
after. Our past may kindle inspiration or remorse, 
according as we have been faithful or unfaithful to the 
best that we knew. Our future may fill us with hope 
or despair according to our temper of mind, and to 
our use or misuse of the past. But of the past and of 
the future we are not masters ; we command nothing 
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but the present. The past is past, the future is God's, 
the present alone is ours. We cannot choose in the 
past ; it is gone, and with it all power of modifying 
it by the free exercise of our will. We cannot choose 
in the future ; we may never see the day to which we 
postpone our decision; some future certainly we 
shall never see. The present only is the time of 
choice, 

It is often said that most men live in the present. 
In one sense, that is true ; in another sense, it would 
be nearer the truth to say that few men really live in 
the present in any profound sense of the word 
‘‘live’’ at all. The old man lives proverbially in the 
past, with its memories of the good old times ; the 
young man lives in the future, when the toils and 
hardships of the present have won for him means and 
leisure. We live in any day and every day but the 
day that is ours, the day that is passing, —to-day. 

It is so hard to realize the infinite value of the 
present day. The past, which we think to be so fair, 
as it lies in the golden light of memory, was once the 
present. Did we think it fair then? The future, 
whose rosy brilliance beckons us across the years, will 
one day be the present. Shall we think it so radiant 
then? No sane man would dream of despising the 
pleasures of memory or hope ; but the present, with 
its clamant opportunities and its solemn responsibili- 
ties, ought to be as inspiring a force in our lives as 
the past with its memories, or the future with its 
hopes. The present, which we think so common- 
place, will some day be a past, which we shall probably 
think beautiful. Why should we not think it beauti- 
ful now? This day holds in its bosom the memories 
ef the past and the hopes of the future. But it is 
greater than the future and the past, for we have #7, 
but we have not ¢Aem. We, then, who are alive this 
day, breathing God's air, looking up to his heaven, 
have still the present in our hands, therefore let us 
choose. It is to-day that is the accepted time,—to- 
day, and no other day. Day by day God is pouring 
upon his thoughtless children his treasure of golden 
hours. They will pass all too soon away,—and then ? 
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We are yet in the enjoyment of health and strength 
and unclouded mental vision. Whether our brain 
will be clear to-morrow, and our power of resolution 
unimpaired, we do not know. Reverses come like a 
thief in the night. The indecision of to-day cripples 
the resolution of to-morrow. ‘‘It is always to-day 
with God,’’ said Origen, —but it is not always to-day 
with us. Therefore, while it is called to-day, let us 
harden not our hearts, but choose. If we refuse to 
enter now into the beautiful house im which Christ is 
longing to spread his table ‘before us, there may come 
a time when the door will be shut. 

The importance of choice is obvious, the time to 
choose is to-day. But what are we to choose? The 
path of service. ‘‘ We will serve the Lord.’’ The 
noblest and the rarest choice is the choice of service, 
and the wisest service is the service of the highest 
and best. The only choice on which anything really 
vital ever depends is the choice of that which we 
shall serve. Serve something we must. We were 
born to serve. Day by day we have humbly to serve 
Nature's great and unerring laws, or she would sweep 
us out of existence ; and hour by hour, in the prob- 
lems that cross our path, we are serving God and 
Christ or ourselves, —if not God or Christ, then our- 
selves. No man is so profoundly the slave of him- 
self as the man who thinks he is his own master. 
Jesus’ choice was the choice of service. ‘‘ He was in 
the form of God,’’ sharing his ineffable glory ; but 
‘he made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of man, and humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death.'’ That was the hard, rough path 
that Jesus deliberately chose for us men and for our 
salvation ; and, as the Father sent him, so he sends 
us on a mission of service to all whom we can help. 
It is this that gives unity to his life. ‘*I am among 
you as he that doth serve.'’ And it was he himself 
who taught us that we serve him by serving those 
who need our service. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me."’ 
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Fresh Lessons from the 
Story of the Apostle Paul 


Persistent Bible study gives added knowledge 
of Bible truth and Bible teachings. No man has 
ever yet gained all that such study can secure to him. 
More Bible knowledge has been disclosed to the 
world in the last century than in fifteen previous cen- 
turies. This is true, not only as to the countries and 
the peoples referred to in the Bible text, but as to 
particular persons prominent in the Bible story. The 
Apostle Paul has been the subject of more special 
study by travelers and scholars within the past twenty- 
five years than in all the years before since his death. 
In consequence, some of the disclosures about him 
are still fresh and strange to many who supposed 
themselves well-informed Bible students. Recently 
an editorial in these pages treating ‘‘Six Months with 
the Giant Figure of the Church,'’ included facts about 
Paul disclosed by modern study. A Bible-studying 
lawyer in Chicago seems surprised by the reference 
in this editorial to the change at a certain time in 
Paul's worldly circumstances. Citing the statement 
as to Paul, ‘‘ He had been poor and penniless, but 
from some.source money came to him. Possibly his 
father died, and left him a competence,"’ the Chicago 
inquirer says : 

If you would explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, what 
the authority is for the statement [in this citation] there con- 
tained, you would confer a favor on at least one Bible-class 
teacher. 

One of the most important of modern thorough 
studies of Paul is Professor Ramsay's ‘St. Paul 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen."' Professor 
Ramsay, a fine Scotch scholar, well known to readers 
of The Sunday School Times by his illuminating con- 
tributions to these pages, started out with doubts 
as to the accuracy of the statements in Acts. With 
this feeling, he went over the course traversed by 
Paul, observing carefully the region and the text. As 
a result, he became fully convinced of the truthful- 
ness of the entire story. His volumes resulting from 
this study have given to the world added light on 
Paul. One who wants to be reasonably well informed 
on Paul needs to have access to these volumes. 
The point in question is treated amply in pages 310 
to 312 of the volume above named. The inferred 


proof of the change in Paul's worldly circumstances is 
found in the narrative of his dependent position for a 
time, and in his new ability to enter into the expen- 
sive luxury of a suit in the higher courts of Rome. 
In ¢hose days and regions lawyers cost something to a 
man in trouble. A man had to be pretty well off to 
fight legal enemies. 
x 


Of Whom is God the Father ? 


When one phase of Bible truth is specifically 
stated, other phases are likely to call for inquiry. 
We never know the Bible so thoroughly that we are 
not likely to perceive something new if we look at a 
truth or a passage again. Thus a statement of Bible 
truth made recently in these columns prompts a cor- 
respondent in Wisconsin to ask a question : 


In a recent number you say that God is the Father of inno- 
cent children. I wish to know also if he is the Father of all 
men ; that is, of wicked men. Or is it only by the “' spirit of 
adoption "’ that the wicked are enabled to say ‘‘ Father'’ ? 


To say that in Christ the race of man is redeemed 
from condemnation, as in Adam the race of man came 
under condemnation, is not claiming that a child of 
the redeemed race is not liable to sin for himself as 
Adam sinned. But that we are justified in believing 
that every child of man since the first-born child has 
been born into a redeemed race, redeemed by a 
Saviour promised or sent, is as sure as that the Bible 
is true, and that God is to be believed. It would be 
unworthy of Christ as the second Adam to suppose 
that his power and influence were less for good than 
those of the first Adam were for evil. ‘‘ The first 
man Adam became a living soul,’' a human exist- 
ence, with its God-given power to transmit itself. 
‘* The last Adam [Jesus Christ] became a life-giving 
spirit’’ (1 Cor. 15:45). ‘‘For as in Adam all die, 
so also in Christ shall all be made alive’’ (1 Cor. 
15 : 22). Even the Samaritans in the time of Jesus 
knew that Jesus ‘‘is indeed the Saviour of the world’’ 
(John 4 : 42),—not only of sinners among Jews, but 
of «all the world.”’ Certainly every one who is of a 
redeemed race has the privilege of looking up and 
loving and trusting God as a Father. He may turn 
away from God, and not count God his Father, but if 
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he desires to turn to God as did the returning prodigal, 
we must leave it to God to decide, with his knowl- 
edge, how he will treat the son. 


x 


Who Are the Editors of 
The Sunday School Times ? 

The late Chaplain H. L. Wayland, for some 
years Editor of ‘‘ The Examiner,’ and famous for his 
witty repartee and after-dinner speaking, was once 
asked why an editor so often makes use of the edi- 
torial ‘‘we’’ when speaking of himself. ‘I sup- 
pose,"’ said Dr. Wayland, ‘* it is because no ome man 
could possibly be expected to know as much as an 
editor nrust know.’’ It is more and more becoming 
true that journals are not ‘‘one man”’ affairs, 
The leading periodicals in all fields do not pretend to 
limit their editorial strength or knowledge to any one 
editor. Perhaps in recognition of this fact a Missouri 
reader of The Sunday School Times has been moved 
to ask the names of the men who make The Sunday 
School Times. He writes: 


If it is not asking too much, will you please give me the 
names of the editors of The Sunday School Times? I have 
never seen their names on any copy of the paper. You will con- 
fer a favor on an old subscriber by so doing. 


Since 1875 H. Clay Trumbull has been, as he 
continues to’ be, the Editor-in-Chief of The Sunday 
School Times. The present Publisher, Philip E. 
Howard, and the present Managing Editor, Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull, have been associated with him 
in the conduct of the paper since 1891 and 1893 
respectively. For the past three years the health of 
the Editor-in-Chief has compelled him to bea ‘‘ shut- 
in’’ at his home, where, however, he has been en- 
abled to contribute more from his own pen to both the 
editorial and the signed departments of the paper than 
when he was more occupied with its administrative 
details. The active business and editorial manage- 
ment he leaves with his son-in-law and son, named 
above. 

But the editorial staff of The Sunday School Times 
includes more than these. Prefessor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht, Scientific Director of the Babylonian I°x- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania, whose 
archeological contributions are frequently seen in 
these columns, was brought to this country in order 
to become one of the editors of The Sunday School 
Times, as explained in a recent editorial, and he con- 
tinues to be a member of its editorial staff. Another 
member of the staff is President Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D, who, while at the head of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, writes constantly for these 
columns, and is in consultation over editorial matters. 
Mr. Henry G. Talmadge is another of the editors 
who devotes his entire time to editorial planning and 
writing for the paper. 

And in addition to these, some of the strongest 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic contribute fre- 
quently to the editorial departments of The Sunday 
School Times, where their work appears, unsigned, 
as editorial matter. Among those who are thus edi- 
torially connected with this paper are Robert E. 
Speer, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, the Rev. John 
Sheridan Zelie, J. R. Miller, D.D., Teunis S. Hamlin, 
D.D., the Rev. Robert E. Carter, Professor Dr. Wil- 
lis J. Beecher, Professor Dr. Matthew B. Riddle, Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, Patterson Du Bois, the Hon. Sam- 
uel M. Lindsay, Professor Dr. John E. McFadyen, the 
Rev. Henry F. Cope, and others. 

In the summer of 1900, H. Clay Trumbull, who, with 
his son and son-in-law, had been up to that time the 
proprietor of The Sunday School Times, completed 
plans to perpetuate The Sunday School Times as an 
institution by the formation of a corporation to own and 
conduct the paper, while he himself retained the con- 
trolling interest. Dr. Trumbull associated with himself 
a select number of representative business men of high 
Christian character who became stockholders in The | 
Sunday School Times Company, and a Board of Direc- | 
tors was formed to continue the business and editorial 
policy which has for a quarter of a century given The 
Sunday School Times its present name and standing. | 
The Directors constituting that Board are as follows : 
George W. Bailey, Treasurer of the International Sun- | 
day-school Convention ; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President | 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, controlling and | 
publishing The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Satur- 
day Evening Post; H. N. McKinney, of the firm of 
N. W. Ayer and Son ; Harold Peirce, General Agent 
of the New York Life Insurance Company ; and the 
officers of the Board,—H. Clay Trumbull, President ; 
Philip E. Howard, Vice-President and Treasurer ; 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Secretary. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. I 


A Grave Charge Brought Against this Paper ! 

“ HE dyspeptic writer in The Sunday School 
Times of a recent issue who advocates the 
doing away of the present system of bestow- 

ing Christmas candies and the annual holiday treat to 

the Sunday-school children, and inaugurating in its 
stead a system of giving, must be some sleek, well-fed, 
disgruntled bachelor, or sour, crabbed, old woman, 
from whom the joys of the simple pleasures of youth 
have long fled, and who has long ago forgotten how 

much pleasure this custom afforded him when he was a 

boy. There are more ‘ Scrooges’ than one who need the 


_‘ Spirit of Christmas, past and present,’ to teach them 


what Christmas really means... . 

«««The road of the reformer is hard,’ as Sancho 
Panza observed, but he had best find another route to 
vent his overplus zeal upon than the abolishment of 
the Christmas treat in the Sunday-school. He is 
upon dangerous ground, and a zealot rushing in 
where angels fear to tread.’’ 

Thus wrote the editor of a daily paper, —the ‘* Potts- 
ville [Pa.] Daily Republican,’’—in an issue of a few 
days before Christmas, 1902. The circulation of the 
‘Republican’ is, according to Mr. J. H. Zerbey, its 
editor and proprietor, the largest of all papers pub- 
lished in the anthracite mining region. 


An Anthracite Rebuttal of the Charge : 

But it is interesting to note that, however fool- 
hardy may have been the ‘‘dyspeptic zealot’’ who 
urged the readets of The Sunday School Times to 
let their Sunday-schools have the privilege of giving, 
instead of receiving, at this Christmas season, not all 
the Pennsylvania neighbors of the ‘‘ Republican"’ 
seem to agree with the latter's words of wisdom and 
warning. The following letter, dated the day after 
Christmas, came to The Sunday School Times from a 
Pennsylvania Sunday-school, and an amusing coinci- 
dence is the fact that anthracite played a large part 
in that school’s Christmas festivities. Mr. A. B. Seal, 
superintendent of the United Evangelical Sunday- 
school, of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes as follows : 
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100,259 Pounds of Coal 
33,253 Pounds Flour and Cereals. 
4,811 Articles of Fruit. 

729 Pecks of Fruit. 

289 Pounds of Dried Fruit. 
3,705 Cans of Canned Goods. 
3,525 Pounds Tea, Coffee,Sugar. 
2,211 Articles of Clothing. 
2,244 Toys and Games. 

$1,884.76 in Cash. 
1,506 Pecks of Vegetables. 
1,435 Books. 

752 Pounds of Candy. 

596 Yards Dress Goods. 

624 Pumpkins, Squashes, etc. 

581 Pounds of Meat. 

382 Household Articles. 

392 Chickens, Turkeys, ete. 

372 Glasses of Jellies. 

197 Quilts, Blankets, etc. 

157 Quarts of Nuts. 

112 Pies of All Kinds, 

45 Fancy Articles. 











When I explained the plan 
for our Christmas entertainment, 
as outlimed and urged by The 
Sunday School Times, giving all 
an opportunity to decide 
whether we should celebrate the 
old or new way, the vote was 
unanimous, even in the infant 
department, in favor of the new, 
and all hands started to work, 
and made plans with more than 
usual vigor. ... 

The crowning event of the 
Christmas entertainment, of 





Tablets, Wood, Bottle of Perfume. 
Cakes, Catsup, Celery, Cheese, Chocolate, Codfish, Corn, Crackers, 
Eggs, Honty, Lard, Molasses, Pickles, Popcorn, Salt, Sardines, Soap, Soda, Syrup. 
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The Children’s Verdict on the “Giving Christmas ” 


their boxes of candy back to the platform to have them sent 
with the other things to the mission. 


Others Who Joined in ‘‘ The New Way ”’ 
Mrs. F. S. Smith, of Mt. Carroll, Illinois, writes : 


Your articles in The Sunday School Times accomplish 
wonders in our school, Through them the plan of giving 
instead of receiving was enthusiastically adopted and ener- 
getically carried out, and a fine offering was sent to Chi- 
cago. I'll enclose our daily-paper account of the program 
and amounts given, On all sides one heard, ‘* We never 
want to go back to the old way again.’’ ‘* We never want 
to see the old sack or box of candy way again.’’ ‘* We 
can do better next year; we will understand the plan bet- 
ter.’’ At first all said the plan was hopeless, and the reply 
was, ‘*Sit still until you hear the article in The Sunday 
School Times entitled, ‘‘ Something Zi#e Christmas ;’’ 
then the Washington plan of program clinched the matter. 

The Sunday-school membership was about an average 
of seventy-five per Sunday in October and November, and 
now it is one hundred and thirty-four, and is growing. 


The Illinois newspaper report of the Mt. Carroll 
Christmas services, after giving about a column report 
under the heading, ‘‘The New Way,"’ concludes : 
‘«From what we can learn, the giving was such a 
success that no thought of going back to the old way 
is thought of. In the future the exercises will be of 
the giving, not the receiving, for it has been demon- 
strated that it is indeed more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’ ‘Fhat Mt. Carroll editor seems to have the 
right idea. 


A Yankee Old-Time School Tries It 

A New England Sunday-school that had gone for 
half a century on the old plan celebrated Christmas, 
1902, by the newer, better way. J. A. Burgess, chair- 
man of the Christmas committee of the First Baptist 
Sunday-school of Somerville, Massachusetts, writes : 

For the first time in the history of the school (afty years 
established) your plan of ‘‘ giving’’ instead of ‘ receiv- 
ing’’ was tried, and it was a grand success, and, in the 
estimation of many, the part of the classes in presenting 
their gifts was the most interesting of a very entertaining 
program, An interesting story 
might be told, but can be con- 





Other Special Gifts.—23 complete Christmas Dinners, 3 Christmas Trees, 141 Filled 
Stockings, 17 Filled Bags for Old Blind Women, 1 Filled Basket for Sick Girl, 
56 Christmas Cards, Barrels and Bundles of Clothing, Bibles, Charcoal, Invalid Chair, 
1 Concertina, Lead Pencils, May Flower Papers, Pictures, 
Pocket Knives, Pretzels, Pyrography, Box of Soap, Stationery, Sunday-school Cards, 
Other Provisions.—Beans, Bread, Butter, 


Purse, 


densed in the statement, ‘‘ the 
best we ever had.’’ 


Children the Best Judges 

In no instance reported to 
The Sunday School Times was 
the giving plan forced upon 
any Sunday-school, The plan 
was adopted so universally 
simply because the scholars, 
not merely the officers or 
teachers, wanted it. Such a 
letter as this from T. J. Whit- 


Pocketbook, 


Doughnuts, 








course, was the giving service. 
It was an interesting sight to 
see class after class, as their numbers were called, march 
to the platform and lay their gifts on the altar, all packages 
being neatly wrapped, and tied with the class color. .. . 

The missionary class, which chose as their color the rib- 
bon of mourning, took their place on the platform empty- 
handed, and, to the surprise of all, the teacher announced 
that they were prepared to accomplish the almost impossi- 
ble task, under the existing circumstances, of distributing 
12,690 pounds of black diamonds on Christmas Day,—which 
actually was more hard coal than a great many of our 
dealers had in stock, but persistency with the operators did 
the work. 

The teacher who was fired with the coal inspiration, 
which, no doubt, also kept him warm on the cold winter 
day, delivered the precious article on Christmas between 
the hours of 8 A.M and 5 P.M., hardly taking time to 
enjoy a Christmas dinner. He was tired and black, but 
underneath shone a determination, —a spirit which not only 
made it the happiest day ever spent, but also brought hap- 
piness and much needed warmth to thirteen families: He 
thinks he will have a repetition of it next Christmas. 

When I asked the school at the close of our novel enter- 
tainment, and it was the finest in my recollection, whether 
they wanted to go back to the old way, some one proposed 
three cheers for the new,—and such a noise ! 


The Backing of 29 States and Provinces 

But Pennsylvania is not the only state that bears 
testimony which will seem to be somewhat adverse to 
the position of the editor of the ‘* Daily Republican."’ 
Twenty-nine states and provinces of North America 
celebrated Christmas, 1902, by a Sunday-school Giv- 
ing Service, and reported enthusiastically to The Sun- 
lay School Times on the joys and benefits of such a 
plan. Nota single letter as been received telling of 
any failure of, or even dissatisfaction with, the giving 
blan. The Honor Roll of states and provinces is 
given in the next column. 






The Honor Roll of States and Provinces 





California, New York, 
Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Georgia OE 
ennsylvania, 

ao” Rhode Island, 
—— _— Carolina, 

jana, ennessee, 
Rent, k wi Vv 4. 

ntucky est Virgi 

husetts, Washington, D.C., 

Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Manitoba, 
Missouri, Ontario, 
Nebraska, Nova Scotia. 
New Jersey, 


A Nova Scotia pastor, the Rev. C. W. Corey, writes 
that the giving plan as tried in the Liverpool Baptist 
Sunday-school, was ‘‘one of the finest services our 
Sunday-school has ever engaged in. It brought us a 
veritable gale of enthusiasm. Keep on at your good 
work."’ 

That the children in a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, caught the spirit of the 
occasion better than some grown folks is shown by the 
following letter from the Rev. William H. Miller, 
pastor of the church. After telling of the success of 
their giving service, he adds : 


A surprise was sprung on us by a member of the church 
who surreptitiously sent enough boxes of candies to supply 
the entire school, and these were distributed at the close 
of the exercises, and were wholly unexpected. I should 
have preferred not to have this precedent established, as 
we may have difficulty in guarding against an expectation 
of its repetition in the future. I refer to it only because I 
was touched by the large number of scholars who brought 


ted, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina, is typical of all. 


At the suggestion of yourself I asked the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school here if it would ‘* give, or receive, at Christ- 
mas,’’ and without a dissenting voice the members decided 
to give. 


Make This Only a Beginning 


Three such letters as the following, from Minnesota, 
Michigan, and New York, and the many others which 
cannot be given here, make The Sunday School Times 
editors glad and grateful that they could help to make 
Christmas such a time of real joy and blessing to so 
many of the Sunday-school workers of our land. 

‘«The Wheaton Baptist Sunday-school (Wheaton, 
Minnesota) spent the most joyous evening, I think, 
in their lives, and God blessed their efforts wonder- 
fully.’’ 

‘« Every one went home resolved that we had never 
had as successful a Christmas entertainment.'’ 

‘« We have never had such a glorious time in all the 
history of our school. Truly it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and even our smallest child realizes 
itnow. A Happy New Year to the Times’ staff, and 
may it continue to be the inspiration of the thousands 
of Sunday-school workers during the coming year and 
years as it has been in the past !"’ 

And The Sunday School Times in turn sends its 
sincere and heartfelt thanks and congratulations to 
every child and ‘‘ grown-up’’ in every Sunday-school 
in the land that observed Christmas, 1902, as our 
Saviour would have it observed. Let every Sunday- 
school that has thus tried and proved the better way 
plan now to spread this good custom in its own neigh- 
borhood, so that Christmas, 1903, may see the bless- 
ings of our Saviour’s Birthday doubled and trebled. 
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The Inspiration of Paul’s Address 
at Ath en S$—By Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. 





IKE that of all other portions of the 
Bible, the brevity of Luke's account of 
Paul at Athens strikes the thoughtful 
reader as remarkable, especially when 
the clearness of the picture and the 
amount of information conveyed are 
taken into consideration. In all these 
respects it carries the ‘‘ water-marks "’ 
of its genuineness. It belongs to the literature of the 
apostolic age, and not to that of the second century. 
Nor has it been open to receive those peculiar incre- 
ments which characterize documents which were to any 
extent edited in the post-apostolic age. It has retained 
the purity to be expected of literature which was re- 
garded as sacred from its first reception. 

No words are wasted in describing either the scenes 
or the people of Athens, yet both are brought before 
us in pictures of remarkable vividness and correctness. 
It was a city full of idols. There was one lone syna- 
gogue in which the Jews and devout persons gathered 
every Sabbath, while in the market-place Paul had 
continual opportunity to meet and converse with the 
Greeks themselves. It was there that he encountered 
the Epicureans and Stoics, and excited their ridicule 
by preaching ‘‘Jesus and the resurrection.’’ But 
there is no delay over these incidents. It is assumed 
that the reader knows the meaning of all the words 
used, and the narrative hastens on to the central point 
of interest. 

What a true and vivid picture of the state of society 
at Athens is given in the side remark that the ‘‘ Athe- 
nians and the strangers sojourning there had leisure for 
nothing else, but either to tell or hear some new 
thing’’! And how natural that they should take hold 
of him and bring him to the hillof Mars (Areopagus), 
where they could have opportunity to hear him in 
quietness. The scene here presented is one which 
must have tempted the writer most strongly to digress 
into a description. On a low but abrupt ridge of rocks 
beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, and command- 
ing a view of the city and of the long avenue through 
which the religious processions approached the sacred 
temple from the west, and of the Pirzeus and the scene 
of the naval victory of Salamis, and of the citadel of 
Corinth in the dim distance, the temptation to expati- 
ate a little must have been almost overpowering. But 
the narrator holds to his point, and leaves the com- 
mentators and travelers to fill in all permanent and 
necessary details. 

Seventy-five years later (A.D. 125) the Roman 
emperor Hadrian visited Athens, when Aristides, a 
zealous Christian scholar of the time, addressed to him 
an open letter, or Apology, as it was called, to per- 
suade the royal visitor to accept Christianity. It is 
instructive to note the contrasts between this effort of 
Aristides and the address of Paul, both of which had 
in view the conversion of the Athenians. 

Paul wastes no words in describing the demoralizing 
effects of the idolatry which he sees surrounding him. 
On the contrary, he skilfully solicits the good-will of 
his audience by directing their attention to the testi- 
mony which their idolatry bears to the importance and 
irrepressibility of man's religious nature. He did not 
tell them, as the old translation reads, that he per- 
ceived that they were ‘‘ somewhat superstitious,'’ but, 
as the American Revised Version has it, ‘‘ very reli- 
gious."’ 

Paul's refutation of idolatry which follows is a clear- 
cut and inimitable argument for the unity, omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and infinite goodness of God, 
closing with a pertinent quotation from one of their 
ewn poets. No other person has ever put so impor- 
tant and inspiring an argument in so few words. 

The pre-eminence of Paul's argument, both in 
sulstance and style, conspicuously appears on con- 
trasting it with the Apology of Aristides just referred 
to. Aristides also presents the argument for the 
existence of God, but he does it in such detail, and 
with the incorporation of so many arguments which 
are fanciful and puerile, that the force of the whole is 
weakened beyond measure, while his efforts to dis- 
credit idolatry betray at once the atmosphere of an- 
tagonism to heathen practices which did not arise 
until after the close of the apostolic era. 

Instead of emphasizing the unity of mankind, as 
Paul so deftly does, thereby securing the good-will of 
his audience, Aristides emphasizes the fact that there 
are ‘‘ four classes of men,—Barbarians and Greeks, 
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Jews and Christians,"’ adding that ‘the wind is 
obedient to God, and fire to the angels; the waters 
also to the demons, and the earth to the sons of 
men.'' After this he goes on to expatiate upon the 
errors of the Barbarians in their views concerning the 
Godhead, beginning with a sentence which is almost 
a quotation from Romans 1 : 25: ‘* The Barbarians, 
as they did not apprehend God, went astray among 
the elements, and began to worship things created, 
instead of their Creator.’’ 

But, not content with the simplicity of the Pauline 
argument, Aristides goes on to show that the earth 
cannot be a god, because it is ‘‘ furrowed with plants 
and trenched ; and it takes in the filthy refuse of men 
and beasts and cattle, and at times becomes unfruit- 
ful.'" Nor can water be a god, since it can be evapo- 
rated and discolored, and diverted hither and thither 
through aqueducts. Nor can fire be a god, since it 
can be easily quenched. In the same way it is shown 
that the wind cannot be a god, since man can confine it 
and keep it in check, and make it fulfil his purposes. 
The sun also is proved not to be a god, because it 
moves through the zodiac. Thus he refutes the errors 
of the Barbarians. 

The errors of the Greeks are refuted by a lengthy 
and detailed statement of the unworthy and impure 
character of the Grecian gods, declaring that the 
Greeks have gone even farther astray than the Bar- 
barians, ‘‘inasmuch as they have introduced many 
fictitious gods, and have set up some of them as 
males and some as females; and in that some of 
their gods were found who were adulterers, and did 
murder, and were deluded, and envious, and wrathful 
and passionate, and parricides, and thieves, and rob- 
bers. And some of them, they say, were crippled 
and limped, and some were sorcerers, and some actu- 
ally went mad, and some played on lyres, and some 
were given to roaming on the hills, and some even 
died, and some were struck dead by lightning, and 
some were made servants even to men, and some 
escaped by flight, and some were kidnapped by men, 
and some, indeed, were lamented and deplored by 
men. And some, they say, went down to Sheol, and 
some were grievously wounded. . . . And they say that 
some of the females disputed about beauty, and ap- 
peared before men for judgment."’ 

One can have no fault to find with this in its proper 
place in the early part of the second century, nor with 
the further details with which Aristides sets forth the 
objectionable features of the mythology of the Greeks 
and Egyptians. The simple point here made is that 
this most able and important apologist of the first 
quarter of the second century unwittingly betrayed in 
his line of argument the period to which he belonged. 
Christianity had already been long in conflict with the 
heathen world, and the emphasis of discussion turned 
upon the inferiority of the heathen conceptions of 
divinity. But when Paul was in Athens, emphasis 
had not yet been directed to that phase of the sub- 
ject, and the apostle is represented as giving only the 
most clear-cut and convincing argument for the unity 
of God. “ 

The difficulty of a writer's lifting himself above his 
age can be easily illustrated by comparing the apolo- 
getical literature of the present time with that of fifty 
years ago, before the names of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Spencer had become household words. It would be 
wellnigh impossible for a writer of the present time 
to imagine an argument for the personality of God 
that should not reflect the existence of the current 
tendencies of the twentieth century. ‘‘ Evolution,”’ 
‘natural selection,’’ ‘* the carpenter theory of crea- 
tion,’’ and various other phases or their equivalents, 
would betray the period of the writer. 

One of the most convincing lines of argument in 
favor of the early date of the New Testament writings 
is their freedom from allusions to the conditions sur- 
rounding Christian writers in the second century. 
Another line closely connected with it is that of the 
contrasted simplicity of the writings ascribed to the 
apostolic age, and those which are clearly of the post- 
apostolic period. Both of these arguments find sup- 
port in the contrast between this remarkably clear, 
convincing, and powerful report of Paul's speech on 
Mars’ Hill, and the entire body of post-apostolic 
writings treating of the same subject. 

The argument, however, is not to be found in its 
full strength in any single comparison. It belongs 
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rather to the class called ‘‘ cumulative.’’ The reader 
has to account, not only for the purity of one gem, 
like that which we are considering, but for a succes- 
sion of gems,—indeed, for a whole volume like the 
New Testament, made up of a collection of such 
gems, so logically and pictorially arranged that they 
have continued, not only to arouse the interest and 
rivet the attention of all succeeding generations, but 
to serve as the framework of all subsequent important 
philosophical systems and successful forms of social 
organizations. 

After the hungry student has ranged about for three 
or four decades through the barren mazes of modern 
philosophy, and the crude and fanciful theories of 
modern science, and the interminable and vapid vol- 
umes of current literature, which ‘to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven,'’—it is with inde- 
scribable satisfaction that in later life he comes back 
to the distilled waters of the New Testament as they 
flow in cool and limpid streams from the living 
fountains coming forth from the house of the Lord. 
This refers especially to the written word, and is an 
argument for its inspiration. The words spoken by 
Jesus were too numerous and too local in their appli- 
cation to be needed for perpetual preservation. So, 
too, doubtless the spoken words of Paul would have 
been confusing by reason of their local references 
unintelligible to subsequent ages. The providence 
which has limited the written word to those things 
which are easily understood, universally applicable, 
and of deepest concern to the human race, can be 
described by no better name than ‘ inspiration."’ 

OBERLIN, O. 





Little Miss Pouter and the 
Cloudland Man 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE was once a little girl who loved the Man 
in the Moon. She was but a baby when first 
she noticed how brightly he smiled down upon 

her from his home in the sky. 
watched for him, and threw him kisses before she 
could talk plainly. She wanted to own him in those 
days, and lucky it was for the Man in the Moon that 


no ladder could reach him, else the little girl’s father Z 


would have brought him down to the earth for a play- 
thing. 
As the little girl grew older, she used to spend 


hours by the window watching her old friend go sail- J 
Whenever she saw him, his | 


ing through the sky. 
kind old face wore a merry smile to cheer the children 
of earth. 

Now it happened that the little girl had one bad 
habit. She used to pout and cry unless she could do 
exactly as she pleased about everything. 


It grieved the Man in the Moon to see her behave | 
so badly, but for a long time he pretended not to | 


notice her actions. He supposed her parents would 
correct her fault, though they didn’t seem to think 
much about it. They laughed, and called the child 
** Little Miss Pouter."’ 


It is hard to guess what would have become of the 7 
little girl as years went by if the Cloudland Man liad § 
not wondered what ailed the Man in the Moon. § 
Night after night the Man in the Moon kept dodging J 


behind the cloud-ships in the strangest manner. 
This so roused the curiosity of the Cloudland Man 
that he called through his trumpet to the Man in the 
Moon : 

‘* What's the matter, old fellow?"’ 

‘*Oh ! that you, Cloudy ?’’ replied the Man in the 
Moon through his trumpet. 


hide behind your boats until I can get it back again.” 

‘*Why— why! What's wrong?’’ shouted the 
Cloudland Man. 

‘* There’s a child below whose parents do not love 
it,"’ called back the Man in the Moon. 
their rose-bushes trimmed, and their trees, but they 
are letting their little girl grow crooked. 


‘* How so,—how so ?"’ asked the Cloudland Man, 


who cared more for farms and gardens than for little 
children. 

‘*O Cloudy !'* wailed the Man in the Moon, ‘the 
child was a beautiful baby, but now she does nothing 


but pout and cry. Every night she cries when het} 


Night after night she | 


‘* Truth is, I'm so sad @ 
I keep losing my smile every minute or so, and 1% 


snd They keep § 
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LESSON FOR FEB. I 


mother speaks of bedtime. I hurry out of sight when 
I see her at the window, she grieves me so. I don t 
believe I can smile again to-night, and, if I can't, I 
won't show my face,—not once will I peep out from 
chind the cloud-ships.’’ 

«« Where does the hild live? Tell me, old fellow, 
and I will cure her of her habit of pouting and cry- 
ing,’ said the Cloudland Man. 

“She lives in the United States of America,"’ re- 
plied the. Man in the Moon, in a sad voice, through 
his trumpet. ‘‘Her home is the seventy-nine mil- 
lionth white house in a straight line south from the 
North Pole."’ 

‘* All right, sir,’’ sang out the Cloudland Man. 
«« Now, if you do not object, I shall be pleased to 
have you go and shine on China for a week or so, 
until you get back your smile."’ 

When the Cloudland Man stopped laughing, the 
Man in the Moon was nowhere to be seen. He had 
gone to China. inn ; 

In the seventy-nine millionth white house in a 
straight line south from the North Pole, in the United 
States of America, the Cloudland Man found little 
Miss Pouter. She was eating her breakfast when he 
appeared in a cloud-ship close to the earth. me 

‘* Why, why ! I must have made a mistake !’’ said 
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Life Saved by Life Surrendere 
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the Cloudland Man, when he saw what a sweet, well- 
mannered little girl sat at the table. 

Just then the child dropped her spoon, crying, ‘I 
want more sugar on my oatmeal !"’ kicking the table 
at the same time. Suddenly she became drenched in 
rain. 

The child stopped instantly, but, realizing that 
she was wet to her skin, siic screamed louder than 
before. Down came another shower, and, the 
more poor little Miss Pouter cried, the harder fell 
the rain. 

When her clothes were changed, little Miss Pouter 
wanted to wear her slippers, but her mother wanted 
her to wear shoes. Miss Pouter’s face began to 
pucker. Without warning, down came another 
shower, soaking the child. 

Before that day was ended, all of poor little Miss 
Pouter’s clothes were on the line to dry, and she ate 
her supper wrapped in a blanket. 

Every one in the house was puzzled and distressed. 
Indeed, the whole neighborhood was soon in despair, 
because, wherever Miss Pouter went, a barrel or two 
of water was sure to fall. 

At last little Miss Pouter found a way out of her 
trouble. What was it? 

Bay City, Mic. 
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An Incident Off 
Newfoundland 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN, some years ago, I neared the close 

of a return passage from Europe, in the 
steamer Germanic of the White Star 
* Line, a dense fog shut in about us, 
= which continued for more than twenty- 
four hours. All day and all night we moved along 
cautiously, frequently sounding in its fullest force our 
great alarm whistle, lest we should encounter another 
vessel in the gloom, or should at some point come 
nearer the bold coast than we thought. 

Through the night theré were wakeful, anxious 
passengers on that steamer, and those most experi- 
enced on the sea and the coast were surest to be 
among the wakeful and the anxious. Only those 
who knew too little to fear had unbroken repose. It 
was the same after sunrise as before. Veteran trav- 
elers, as they walked the fog-shrouded deck, talked 
together over their experiences or the experiences of 
their friends under similar circumstances, and mani- 
festly the mental strain was severe on passengers and 
officers while the fog and the danger continued. : 

But by and by the fog lifted, the air cleared, and 
the blessed sun shone out in brightness and beauty. 
How much that meant to those of us who were to- 
gether on that steamer, on our home-bound passage ! 
Now it was cheer for gloom, safety for peril, bright. 
ness for shadow. ‘Truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold tke sun."' 
We then could see where we were, and, better yet, we 
then knew where we might hope soon to be. The bold 
headlands of Newfoundland were in sight, and America 
and home loomed before us encouragingly. And then 
there came the lesson of that experience for us all. 

Ocean-steamer passengers know how enjoyable an 
occasion is, or in foriner days was, the ‘‘ captain's 
dinner.’ On the last day of the passage, when the 
perils of the trip were at an end, and expectation of a 
joyous landing fill the mind, a better dinner than 
even the usual choice fare was provided, as the 
commander's compliment and congratulation. Fresh 
flowers and fruit graced the table. Passengers who 
had not been able to leave their berths while on the 
ocean were able to appear at the ‘‘captain’s dinner.’ 
More dress was displayed than is common while out 
at sea. All seemed at their best 

One of the institutions of Liverpool is a Home for 
Seamen's Orphans, which is aided by contributions 
from passengers on the ocean steamers. A collection 
for this object was usually taken up at the “cap- 
tain's dinner.'" Towards the dinner’s close, a pas. 
senger who had been selected by the purser, and 
notified by him in advance, made a brief appeal for 
the designated cause, and then came the collection. 
The occasion was a summons to the honored advo- 
cate not to waste words, nor to fail of doing his best 
for his worthy clients. On the outgoing passage, of 
which this was the return, ‘he Hon. Thomas Hughes, 
M. P., «Tom Brown"’ of Rugby and of Oxford, was 
he speaker, and, of course, he won all hearts,—or 
ield them, rather, they being his already. 





As I had been asked by the purser to make the 
little talk that day, I related a veritable incident 
of the coast we had recently been approaching in the 
fog, and I let the incident make its own appeal. All 
of us realized the contrast between our present enjoy- 
ment at this ‘‘ captain's dinner’’ with our glad hopes 
in home-coming, and our anxiety a few hours before, 
as we lay in our staterooms during the night, while 
the frequent alarm whistles reminded us of our peril, 
and while our feeling of a measure of security pivoted 
on the fact that our officers were not enjoying a 
** captain's dinner,’’ but were keeping tireless watch 
and ward under our trusted commander’ s directions. 
That our danger was then very real I showed by the 
following incident, which I had from one who knew. 

An ocean steamer was approaching our British- 
American coast. Exceptionally dense fogs had pre- 
vailed for three or four days. No opportunity had 
been given for verifying the later solar observations. 
Moving at reduced speed, whistling frequently, es 
had been our case the night before, suddenly, in the 
early morning, the ‘‘ crows'-nest’’ lookout heard 
sounding through the fog a warning cry or shout just 
ahead, and the alarm was given. Peering more in- 
tensely into the gioom, the keen-eyed captain saw, not 
far from the steamer’ s bow, a little fisher’ s-boat, with two 
men trying to attract his attention. Knowing by the 
alarm whistles that a steamer was nearing the fatal 
coast, those men had pushed out in their boat to save 
life at any risk. But almost at the moment that the 
boat was discovered, the captain saw, looming up 
through the fog just before him, a granite cliff or 
wall several hundred feet high, toward which the 
steamer in deep water was pressing tu instant destruc- 
tion. His only safety, as he saw, was in instantly 
putting hard down his helm. But to do that would 
drive the great steamer over the little boat, with the 
two men who were striving to save the steamer. 

‘* There was no alternative,’’ said the noble cap- 
tain. ‘*It was my only way to save the hundreds of 
passengers entrusted to my care. If I could only 
have died for those brave men, how gladly would I 
have done it, but I had no such choice."’ 

The helm was put hard down. The steamer with 
its living freight was saved. The two men who had 
wrought this deliverance went down in their fisher s- 
boat. Like their Saviour and ours, they saved others, 
—themselves they could not save. 

‘* Fellow-passengers,’’ I simply added, as I told 
this story, ‘‘ it is impossible for us to do anything for 
‘hose noble men who gladly gave their lives to save 
others ; but does it seem to be expecting too much of 
us tha: we should aid in caring for the little ones 
whor . those men, and others like them, left orphans 
in their heroic dying? It is for a Home for such 
children that we are privileged to give something in 
the collection that is now to be taken up."’ ° 

At the ‘‘ captain's table’’ in the dining-saloon that 
day sat William H. Vanderbilt, President of the New 
York Central Road ; Robert C. Garrett, President of 
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the Baltimore and Ohio Road ; the Hon. William D. 
Bishop, Member of Congress and President of the 
New York and New Haven Road ; Hermann Living- 
ston, the prominent steamship owner, and others 
well known. 

‘* What's that got to do with it, anyway? More- 
over, I don’t believe the story,’’ said one of these rail- 
road magnates. ‘ It's just got up for the occasion.'’ 

** But / know it és true,’’ said Mr, Livingston. ‘‘Cap- 
tain of the Steamer told me the story. 
He it was who saved his steamer by running down 
those men. I told Mr. Trumbull about it yesterday.’” 

There was no longer any question as to the facts at 
the ‘captain's table'’ that day. But there was a 
reasonably good collection taken up for the sailors’ 
orphans, and | was glad of that. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Faith of Abram 


A Sketch from Life 
By the Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths 


T WAS fifteen minutes past opening time when 
Mr. Merritt, cashier of the Union National, 
reached his desk. After attending to the wants 

of a lady who had been waiting to see him, he turned 
to his colleagues and explained his tardiness. ‘‘ My 
darkey was burned out last night,’’ he said. Theclerks 
had heard before of Mr. Merritt's colored protégé, so 
that their interest was aroused as the cashier pro- 
ceeded to details. 

His darkey friend, Abram Lewis, was a middle- 
aged man who lived a few streets away. For some 
years he had been working at the packing-house in 
the south end. By careful planning he had succeeded 
in building a ‘‘ residence,’’ a three-roomed cottage, 
hardly more than a shanty. The fire-insurance men 
smilingly expressed their regrets that they could not 
accept the risk. But it was a royal home for Abram 
Lewis and his wife and babies. Moreover, the happy 
time had come, and he was making his last payments 
on his property. 

It was late in the afternoon when the fire had 
broken out, the flames doing speedy and thorough 
work. The firemen took supper that evening at the 
usual hour, and they were not fatigued. Sympathetic 
neighbors attended to Abe's wife, the little folks being 
cared for by the banker's family. 

**We knew that Abe would soon be coming from 
work,’’ Mr. Merritt said, ‘‘ and we hated to see him 
turn the corner and see what had happened to his 
little all, Pretty soon we saw him come into the 
road, and we watched and waited. Our hearts fairly 
ached for the poor fellow. All at once he stopped 
and staggered. Then he picked himself together. 
and came slowly toward the desolation. The neigh- 
bors stood around wanting to say something, but all 
of us seemed to be tongue-tied. When Abe reached 
the group, as we stood near the ruins of his home, he 
took off his hat and bowed his head. Then we heard 
him say, quiet.; but clearly, ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath t ken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ ’’ 

‘«T tell you, men,’’ continued, the cashier, as he 
wiped his eyes, ‘* I'm not much on churches, and 
you know it; but I think I'd give every dollar I'm 
worth if I could have a religion like that."’ 

Before the clerks turned to their tasks, they made an 
arrangement by which, later in the day, the family of 
Abram Lewis received a substantial lift in time of need. 

Kansas City, Kan. 
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“He’s My Brother” 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


MET a slender little maid 
A rosy burden bearing. 
“Isn't he heavy, dear?” I said, 
As past me she was faring. 
She looked at me with grave, sweet eyes, 
This fragile “ little mother,” 
And answered, as in swift surprise, 
“Oh, no! ma’am; he’s my brother.” 
* * * * 
We larger children toil and fret 
To help the old world onward ; 
Our eyes with tears are often wet, 
So slowly ‘t moves sunward. 
Yet, would we all the secret seek 
Of this dear “ little mother,” 
Unwearying we'd bear up the weak 
Because he is “ my brother.” 


Boston. 
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Lesson 5. February I. 


Paul at Athens 


Acts 17 : 22-34. (Study vs. 13-34.) Memory verses: 28, 29. 





Golden Text: He preached unto 


COMMON VERSION 


22 9 Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ 
hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. 

23 For as I passed by, and beheld your de- 
votions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 


ou. 

24 God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; 

25 Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed any thing, seeing he giv- 
eth to all life, and breath, and all things ; 

26 And hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 

27 That they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he be not far from every one of us : 

28 For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspring. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


22 And Paul stood in the midst of the Are- 
opagus, and said, 

Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive 
that ye are 'very religious. 23 For as I 
passed along, and observed the objects of 
your worship, I found also an altar with this 
inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. What 
therefore ye worship in ignorance, this | set 
forth unto you. 24 The God that made the 
world and all things therein, he, being Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in ? temples 
made with hands; 25 neither is he served by 
men's hands, as though he needed anything, 
seeing he himself giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things ; 26 and he made of one every 
nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined ‘their appointed sea- 
sons, and the bounds of their habitation ; 
27 that they should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, though he 
is not far from each one of us: 28 for in him 
we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain even of your own poets have said, 


For we are also his offspring. 


COMMON VERSION 


29 Forasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man's device. 

30 And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men 
every where to repent : 

31 Because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by ‘hat man whom he hath ordained ; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead. 

32 | And when they heard of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some mocked : and others 
said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 

33 So Paul departed from among them. 

Howbeit certain men clave unto him, 
and believed : among the which was Di-o- 
ny’si-is the Ar-e-Sp’a-gite, and a woman 
named Dam’a-ris, and others with them. 


1 Or, somewhat superstitious % Or, sanctuaries 
5 Gr. the inhabited earth. 


ties read declareth to men. 


them Jesus, and the resurrection.—Acts 17 : 18. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


29 Being then the offspring of God, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
device of man. jo The times of ignorance 
therefore God overlooked ; but now he * com- 
mandeth men that they should all everywhere 
repent: 31 inasmuch as he hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge Sthe world in 
righteousness ® by 7the man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead. 

32 Now when they heard of the resurrection 
of the dead, some mocked ; but others said, 
We will hear thee ‘concerning this yet again. 
33 Thus Paul went out from among them. 
34 But certain men clave unto him, and be- 
lieved : among whom also was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them. 


3 Or, that which is divine * Some ancient authori- 
®Gr. in. 17 Or, a man 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Jews from Thessalo- 
nica arouse opposition at Bercea; Paul withdraws, 
going to Athens, probably by sea, about two 

hundred and fifty miles distant. Paul, alone at 
Athens, is indignant at the gross idolatry, and rea- 
sons with all he meets, in Athenian fashion. Stoic 
and epicurean philosophers encounter him. Some 
call him a ‘‘ babbler,’’—a retailer of trifles; others 
charge him with setting forth alien divinities,—a 
serious charge, based upon his preaching ‘‘ Jesus 
and the resurrection."" He is brought to Areopagus, 
which means either the place (‘‘the hill of Mars”), 
or, as Ramsay holds, a body of men who examined 
those attempting to teach lange + 

Piace.—Athens, the most celebrated and culti- 

vated city of Greece. The hill of Mars was a rocky 
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ridge facing the Acropolis, where the Areopagus (the 
tribunal) usually met. Ramsay, however, thinks 
that place was not suited for gathering a popular 
audience. 

Time.—In A.D. 52. Ramsay, August, A.D. 51. 

b 4 

Verse 22.—Areopagus : See above. This render- 
ing admits of either view.—/n a// things : Emphatic, 
Very religious: Literally, ‘‘more demon-fearing,” 
which has no uncomplimentary suggestion, as 
‘‘somewhat superstitious” has. ‘‘ Religious,” in 
New Testament English, does imply true piety. 

Verse 23.—/Passed along: Not ‘** passed by.”-—Od- 
served: *‘Beheld” is not strong enough.—Odé/ects 
of worship: Not acts of worship, as ‘‘ devotions” 
suggests.— IVith this inscription: Literally, ‘‘on 
which had been inscribed.""—7o an Unknown God: 
‘‘Unknown™" is in emphatic position. The definite 
article is incorrect, since the altar recognized only 
some unknown divinity.—/# ignorance : ‘** Notknow- 
ing,” answering to the inscription, and conveying no 
slur.—7<A/s / set forth: The neuter is better attested, 
and ‘‘1” is emphatic. 

Verse 24.—7he God: The article is necessary.— 
He, being Lord: ‘This one, being Lord.” The 
theism he sets forth is the basis of his comment on 
their worship. 

Verse 25.—Served: Literally, ‘‘cared for,” not 
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‘*worshipped.”-—Seeing he himself: ‘‘ Himself” is 
emphatic, hence he needs nothing from men, who 
cannot lay him under obligation by their service. 

Verse 26.—And he made; ‘‘ He” is introduced to 
show that this clause is not parallel to the preceding 
one.—O/f one: ‘* Blood” is not well attested, but a 
correct explanation.—Every nation: Not ‘all na- 
tions.” —Zheir appointed seasons: ** Times” is the 
proper rendering of another Greek word. 

Verse 27.—Seek God: Paul meant Jehovah, ‘‘ the 
Lord,” but he would scarcely say so at this point. 
The best authorities read ‘* God.” —7hough he is not 
Jar from eachone of us: More exact and better Eng- 
lish than the rendering of the Authorized Version. 

Verse 28.—Have our being: Literally, ‘‘ are.”— 
Certain even of your own poets: ‘* Even,” preferable 
to ‘‘also."—For we are also his offspring: Printed 
as poetry by the American Revisers. The language 
is that of either Aratus of Tarsus or the stoic Cle- 
anthes, both of the third century B.C. 

Verse 29.—Offspring : Emphatic.— 7he Godhead : 
The divine nature; not the same term as in Romans 
1:20. The argument is: We are superior to what 
we make by ‘‘art and device;” much more is God 
superior, since we are his ‘‘offspring.” The Greek 
sentence is rhetorically arranged. 

Verse 30.—Times of ignorance: ‘‘This” is un- 
necessary.—God overlooked: The original does not 
imply ‘‘ winked at.” On this forbearance compare 
Romans 3 : 25, 26.—Commandeth men: The two old- 
est manuscripts read ‘‘ declareth to men.’’"— That they 


<a 


should all everywhere repent: This emendation is 
due to a change of reading, and is preferable for 
other reasons. 

Verse 31.—/nasmuch as: Better attested than 
‘*because.""—7he world: Greek, ‘‘the inhabited 
earth,” the Roman world; an appropriate term for 
that audience.—Ay the man: Literally, ‘‘in a man.” 
In the person of a man who represents God in this 
righteous judgment.— Whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he hath raised him: More 
literally, ‘‘ presenting faith [a ground for believ- 
ing] to all by raising him.” The discourse is here 
broken off. 

Verse 32.—Some mocked: Probably the philoso- 
phers.—O+¢hers said, We will hear thee concernin 
this yet again: So the better attested order. K 
more courteous rejection. 

Verse 33.—Zhus: In this fashion.— Went out from 
among them: Evidently not a formal trial. 

Verse 34.—Clave unto him: A strong term, in 
contrast with the general indifference.—Dionysius 
the a tte: A member of the court, hence a 

rson of distinction. Tradition makes him first 

ishop of Athens.—Damaris: Otherwise unknown. 
—And others with them: Evidently not many. 
Athens, curious and critical, was a barren field. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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~ Small minds mock at what they cannot measure. 
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Mars’ Hill and Calvary 


By Alexander 


HILIPPI had brought Paul face to face with a 
new antagonist, the commercial spirit; Thes- 
salonica with another, imperial jealousy; Athens 

confronted him with a third, the most powerful of all, 
Greek philosophy. Paul's versatility was adequate 
to all circumstances, and his courage was ready to 
meet all comers. While his speech in Athens shows 
him as aiming to adapt himself to his critical and in- 
tellectual audience, it bears no trace of his being 
discomposed or made ‘‘ nervous” by them. If one 
compares the address to the peasant at Lystra and 
that to the Athenians, one must be struck by the 
different tone, though the substance is largely the 
same. ‘All things to all men” is a good motto, but 
it needs guarding. Adaptation is wise, but whittling 
away the gospel is not adaptation, but betrayal. 

It is clear that Paul was not being /ried before the 
Areopagus court, and it is also plain, from the tenor 
of the speech, that both philosophers and populace 
were in the audience. It is not like Paul, «r any 
wise speaker, to begin with fault-finding, and t.-ere- 
fore, if we must choose between the ‘too sup. r- 
stitious" of the Authorized Version (for which the 
English Revised Version substitutes the milder 
‘*somewhat superstitieus ”) and the *‘ very religious” 
of the American Revisers, we should choose the 
latter. But the word employed does not carry such 
a decided tinge of either blame or praise as these two 


McLaren, D.D. 


translations import into it. It is rather in itself color- 
less, stating the fact of worship, and not necessarily 
estimating its rightness or wrongness. And it is the 
fact itself which Paul lays hold of as the point of 
attachment for his words. One can see the solitary 
Jew, whose “bodily presence was weak,” traversing 
the city, with his keen eyes seeing all, but, with his 
absorption in his message, caring little for the art 
that built temples and carved statues. ‘‘ How very 
narrow, unesthetic!” say dilettanti rhapsodists of 
the fine arts. Yes, very. But, when fine arts are 
the servants of bad morals and corrupt religion, 
esthetic admiration is not exactly what a Christian 
should render them. When Venus worship is dead, 
Venus’s statue may safely ‘‘ enchant the world,” but 
not till then. Scholars quote statements which con- 
firm Paul’s assertion that there were altars Pd we 
unknown God” in Athens, and, without scholars’ 
help, common sense assures us that Paul would not 
have built his speech on a misstatement so easily 
detected as that would have been. 

What he does is to take the inscription as a preg- 
nant though unconscious confession that polytheism, 
with its crowd of deities, left a void in the deep heart 
of the race, and did not satisfy the mind which 
demands an infinite one Person any more than it did 
the affections which crave to cling round One, and 
not be dissipated among many. e does recognize 
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the genuineness of the religious sentiment, even 
when wrongly directed, and the attitude to ‘*hea- 
thenism” thus set forth may well be copied by all 
Christians. At the same time, it is needful to bear 
well in mind that he did not, as it were, cast the 
mantle of his acknowledgment, ‘‘Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship,” over the cults of Zeus, Pallas, and 
still less over the nameless abominations which passed 
for worship of other of the gods and goddesses, but 
that it is ‘the worship of the unknown God,” and 
that alone, of which he speaks. His words do not so 
much apply, for instance, to the worshipers of Siva or 
Kali in India as to that rendered by some solitary 
soul who has turned away from these hideous deities, 
and is feeling after one whom he dimly perceives 
and would fain see more clearly. 

Much is made of Paul's tact and ‘ breadth of 
view ” in this opening, but not enough is made of his 
superb boldness in standing up there amongst all 
these very intellectual people, whose boast and busi- 
ness it was to énow, and telling them that they wor- 
shiped in ignorance, and that he, a poor Jew stranger 
from Tarsus, was fit to be their teacher, declaring to 
them authoritatively something that they did of 
know. How he towers above their ‘‘ little systems"! 
How magnificent his confidence in his message! 
That is the way that Christ’s messenger should 
speak. . 

The second part of the speech is Paul’s declaration 
of the one God, and the demonstration of the incon- 
sistency with monotheism of temples, ritual, and 
statues. Our limits prevent our going into details 
here, but one or two points must be noted. The 
proclamation of the one God, creator of all and be- 
stower of all, struck at the practical atheism of the 
Epicureans, and at the polytheism of the masses, 
while it agreed with the secret convictions of some of 
his hearers. But it is notable that it is the practical 
conclusion from that truth which is mainly urged,— 
namely, the absurdity of conceiving Deity as shut up 
in a temple, or pleased with sacrifices. He is Lord 
of heaven and earth, therefore no temple can enclose 
him; he gives all things to all, therefore offerings are 
nought. He does desire to be worshiped with men’s 
hearts; he does not need to be worshiped with men’s 
hands. 

A second point, the unity of mankind, follows from 
the unity of God. One God, one family of men, 
seems to Paul a sound way of reasoning. ‘That, too, 
upsets the ideas of his hearers, who, with a double 
dose of Greek pride, not only looked upon all other 
races as ‘‘ barbarians,” but plumed themselves on 
being ‘‘ sprung from the soil,” and immeasurably 
above all other Greeks. The very idea of mankind 
as a unity is the product of Christianity, but it is in- 
volved in the Old Testament proclamation, ‘‘ The 
Lord thy God is one Lord.” 

Then follows what may be called a ‘‘ philosophy of 
history.” National life, with its geographical and 
chronological conditions, is a divine Fe pee 
The world’s history is the unfolding of the roll writ- 
ten by Him. The material is the scaffolding for the 
spiritual. Individuals and nations arg what and 
where they are, in order that they may seek and find 
the unseen Cause of all. That was a lesson for poli- 
tical thinkers which is as much needed to-day as in 
Athens. But though men are to seek after him, that 
does not mean that he is remote or hard to find ; for 
he is near to us all, nearer than we are to ourselves, 
round us like an ocean or an atmosphere in which we 
float. Many of Paul’s hearers were really Pantheists, 
to whom these words would come with special force. 
But it is not pantheism that speaks in the Greek 
hymn to Zeus, quoted by Paul, the author of which 
was his fellow-countryman. God had been seen by 
the poet to be the author of life, and Paul endorses the 
great assertion, and adds to it. He assumes that 
the life given is kindred with its source, and that we, 
not in body, but in spiritual nature, bear the Father's 
likeness. The Greek sought to embody his concep- 
tions of divine beauty in the miracles of sculpture 
which gleamed all round the Agora in the clear 
Athenian sunshine, but, fair as these were, the true 
image of God was to be sought in souls, not in them. 


Then, with a swift turn, the apostle comes to what 
all the preceding had been preparing for, and at last 
speaks pure Christian torte. They are of a kind to 
grate on his hearers’ ears, for they brand their whole 
thoughts, all the glories of wisdom which lighted up 
their annals and are still the wonder of the world, as 
‘times of ignorance.” Men do not come to know 
God unless God comes to them revealing himself. 
He has so come in ‘‘a man.” That man is to be the 
Judge of the world, and his destination to be judge 
is guaranteed by his resurrection. Therefore for all 
men, philosopher or peasant, the first requirement is 
repentance. One would fain dilate on the many deep 
truths packed into these few words. But we must 
forbear. Only this we note, that the speech was in- 
terrupted, and must not be estimated as a whole. If 
it is so regarded it is disproportioned, like a building 
with a great entrance hall and a small reception room. 
No thoughtful student of Paul's preaching can believe 
that, when ‘‘ some mocked, and others said, We will 
hear thee again,” he had said all that he meant to say. 
He had said more than all that they cared to hear, 
and the great speech, cut short by foolish laughter 
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and levity impatient of serious thought, remains a 
magnificent fragment. Perhaps Paul would have 
been more successful in Athens if he had followed 
there what he soon afterwards ‘‘ determined ” (per- 
haps because he remembered his small harvest at 
Athens), when he came in weakness and in much 
trembling to Corinth, ‘‘to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
& 


Paganism shows man seeking God ; Christianity, 
God seeking man. 





” AUL Stroop In THE MIDST OF THE AREOPAGUS.” 


—That is, in the court or parliament which 

held its sessions on Mars’ Hill. This judi- 
ciary was held in great esteem. Its function was all- 
inclusive; it dealt with questions of theology or my- 
thology, religion, politics, ethics, while it paid par- 
ticular attention to questions of blasphemy and 
views touching the gods. It may have been matched. 
more or less, in pre-Protestant Christian lands; but 
in modern times there is nothing like it, except in 
Muhammadan states, where the courts still take 
cognizance of the citizens’ theological beliefs and 
religious practices. A man’s theological beliefs, 
therefore, may cost him his goods, his liberty, or his 
life. 
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How to Illustrate the 
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“In att Tuincs I Percetve THAT YE ARE VERY 
RE.icious.”"—The city of Athens was actually full of 
idols, for not only in temples, but also in other places 
throughout the city, idols were put up; and even to- 
day, in Maronite Christian districts, images and pic- 
tures are seen in towns and by the wayside, and 

assers-by bow to them in passing. - ‘Phis is true of 
oman Catholic countries also. 

‘To an UNKNOWN Gop.”’—Altars, pillars, or memo- 
rials, to an unknown god or unknown gods, were 
common in the heathen world before Paul’s day, and 
even now I cannot say that the practice is extinct, 
for some two years ago I saw Muhammadans (whose 
monotheism 1s proverbial) worshiping at a shrine 
called Nebi Abdan. But who he or it was or is, 
did or does, none of the worshipers or pilgrims knew 
anything. He is as much unknown and as much 
revered as the unknown god or gods ot the heathen 
world in Paul's time. 

** We Ovucut Not To THINK THAT THE GODHEAD IS 
LIKE UNTO GOLD, OR SILVER, OR STONE, GRAVEN BY 
ART AND DEvicE oF Man.”—To the people of the 
synagogue this was a self-evident truth, but tothe 
Areopagites it was rank atheism, fraught with evil 
consequences, and the wonder is that Paul was not 
treated in Athens as Stephen his predecessor had 
been treated in Jerusalem (Acts 7: 54); for even 
Christian Greece and Christian Greek kings inflicted 
the very severest punishment on fellow-Christians 
who would not worship God by means of icons or 
pictures. 

Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


“ 


He cannot respect himself no does not reverence 
his God. 
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Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Edison’s Belief 
HE God that made the world (v.24). Ina conver- 
sation with one of his intimate friends, Thomas 
Edison, the great scientist,recently uttered these 
words: ‘‘Too many people have a microscopic idea 
of the Creator. If they would only study his wonder- 
ful works, as shown in the natural laws of the uni- 
verse and in Nature herself (seen on every hand, if 
people would but look for them), they would have a 
much broader idea of the great Engineer, and of his 
divine power. Indeed, I can almost prove his exist- 
ence by chemistry.” 


Answer to Prayer 

He, being Lord of heaven and earth. Dr. Brough- 
ton, of Atlanta, Georgia, relates this personal in- 
cident : 

‘*Some of you will remember, a few days ago, 
when, with a heavy heart, I stood here on this plat- 
form, and asked every praying soul in this house to 
join with me in prayer that my brother, in another 
state, might be saved. I told you how my heart 
became burdened for him the night before. I toid 
you of his | the baby boy in our home when 
mother died, and how through these years he had 
trampled upon her prayers. Nothing was said to 
him about what I had done, but the burden somehow 
rolled off my heart the next day. And I know you 
will rejoice with me this morning, when I state that, 
three days after that season of prayer, I received a 
telegram saying, ‘ Claude was converted last night.’” 

And why not? God is Lord of heaven and earth, 
I have just been reading the life of Mary Lyon, the 
great Christian educator, and have been impressed 
with her faith in prayer. Before every great re- 
vival in her school, she set all her friends praying in 
all parts of the country. She knew God would 
answer. 


Make the Bible Personal 

That they should seek God (v. 27). The Rev. J 
Hudson Taylor, founder of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, was once preaching in Shanghai, when a com- 
pany of godless sailors came into the meeting. He 
devoted himself to them with great energy, and 
before they left he made them promise to write out 
Isaiah 53 : 5, putting their own names in the place of 
the pronouns thus: ‘‘ He was wounded for — 's 
transgressions ; he was bruised for ‘s iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of "Ss peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes is healed.” Some 
months later, when Mr. Taylor was again in Shang- 
hai, these same sailors came to him, and reminded 
him of the incident. With great joy, they told him 
that they had done as he requested, and, in doing it, 
had found God. Whoever personally seeks Jesus 
will find him. . 


Changing His Name 


He commandeth men that they should all every- 
where repent (v. 30). An application was recently 














made to the Supreme Court in New York, by one of the 
citizens of the state, for permission to change his name. 
Some surprise was manifested by the judge at the re- 
quest, as the name the applicant desired to abandon 
was an ancient one, once highly honored. The man 
explained that the name had been disgraced by his 
father, who had been convicted of gross misconduct 
in a case recently before the court. The son said he 
knew, of his own personal knowledge, that his father 
was justly convicted, and, as the case had attained 
notoriety in the city and state, he was anxious to be 
relieved of a name which had become infamous. He 
was, moreover, about to be married, and he shrank 
from the thought of giving the disgraced name to the 
lady of his choice. After this explanation, his re- 
quest was granted. A true repentance changes one’s 
relations to God and the world even more completely 
than this man’s changed name could affect him. The 
poet expresses the change which follows true repent- 
ance in the old hymn: 


‘* Write thy new name upon my heart, — 
Thy new, best name of love.’’ 


False References No Avail 


He will judge the world in righteousness (v. 31). 
Not long ago an applicant for a place as valet ap- 
peared before a gentleman in New York City with 
excellent letters of recommendation. Just as he was 
about to tell the fellow that he would take him on, 
the man was injudicious enough to remark that he 
had seen the gentleman before. ‘I saw you often 
last winter at the house where I worked,” he said. 
‘‘I was Mr. A——’s valet then.” Suddenly the pro- 
spective employer recalled that he had seen the man 
before, and that the friend referred to had discharged, 
for continued small thefts, a most accomplished ser- 
vant. ‘‘ Have yon a recommendation from Mr. 
A ?” the man was asked. He had. There was 
no mention in it of his special weakness. It did not 
seem possible this esnlt: be the same person. But 
the employer asked the man's name, and went to the 
telephone. He questioned his friend about the man, 
and the answer came back that the man was a good 
servant, but a thief. ‘‘ Everybody knows that who 
ever had him,” the explanation continued. But his 
references from various men, more or less well 
known, were — silent on that point. Noone can 
take sham references to the judgment seat. ‘ He 
will judge the world in righteousness.” 

New York Ciry. 
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God's glory ts known more by his gifts to us than 
by ours to him. 





Don't understand just where Paul went on his 
travels? Know it at a glance—and one needs to 
know—by looking at Arnold’s Chart of Paul’ Jour- 
neyings, pocket edition. 20 cents, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HAT they should seek God,... feel after him 
... find him (vy. 27). Suppose there is a God ! 
Suppose he is discoverable! Suppose there 

really is a way of knowing him (there are millions 
who affirm it)! Is there any other object that men 
ought to seek so diligently? Is there anything else 
that would so bless them in the finding? How we 
admire men seeking the North Pole, or the sources 
of the Nile, or a new bird or flower in Bengal or 
Ceylon, amidst innumerable and almost insuperable 
difficulties. The search after God is a million times 
more admirable. Think how many millions have 
hunted for him all their lives with passionate ear- 
nestness, searching the heavens, the earth, the 
ocean, groping everywhere like blind men, ‘feeling 
after him ’ through hundreds and thousands of years! 
The search has never ceased. It never will cease. 
Even if they should not find him, men would die 
looking. They have been groping thus for innu- 
merable centuries,—fifty thousand years, perhaps. 
They will continue to hunt for him till the earth grows 
old, and the sun grows cold, and the leaves of the 
judgment book unfold. 

He ts not far from each one of us: for in him we 
live, and move, and have our being (vs. 27, 28). This 
is the mystery of the search,—while we are looking for 
Him, he is every moment leading us. While we are 
seeking for him outside of ourselves, he is dwelling 
within us. We are existing in him as in our atmos- 
phere. It is because he is our native element that 
we caunot find him. The bird says, ‘‘ Where is the 
air?" The fish says, ‘‘ Where is the sea?” A little 
parasite living on the skin of the lion says, ‘‘ Where 
is the lion?” We tiny creatures, living in a vast uni- 
verse as full of the presence of God as the sky is of 
light, do not see him. Wonderful,—isn't it? But 
there have been those who do what we do not,— 
Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, Paul, myriads of pure, 
sweet souls, have found him. ‘ We see thee not, we 
hear thee not, yet know that thou art nigh,” is the 
ecstatic cry with which they announce their discovery. 
Grope on, feel on, and you too will find him. 

The times of ignorance ...God overlooked; but 
now he commandeth men that they should all every- 
where repent (v. 30). There is no greater difference 
between any two other things in life than ‘‘then” 
and ‘‘now."" The responsibilities of yesterday can- 
not measure those of to-day. ‘*Then” the opportu- 
nities, the knowledge, the power, was so much less 
than ‘‘now.”’ Yesterday you were a child, to-day 
you are a youth; yeuhentiag you were a youth, to-day 
you are a man. ‘‘Then" we could excuse, and 
even wink at, your carelessness and irresponsibility ; 
‘‘now”"” we shake our heads, and frown and con- 
demn, Last Sunday I found a half-grown youngster 
hiding in the hallway after Sunday-school had be- 
gun. ‘* What's the matter?” I asked. ‘I’ve got on 
my first long pants, and I don’t dare go in,” he re- 
poet. He had passed an epoch. He'll never be a 
<nickerbocker boy again. He is a long-pants boy 
now, and will be so forevermare. Father, mother, 
brother, sister, teacher, friends, will expect and de- 
mand more of him than before. His knickerbocker 
peccadillos will no longer be ‘‘ overlooked ” or ‘‘ winked 
at.” Life was one thing then, it’s another thing now. 
There is the same difference between a boy in knicker- 
bockers «nd long pants as between a bird in a nest 
with a m ‘ther brooding over it and in a meadow with 
a hawk hovering above it. 

Some mocked; ... others said, We will hear thee 
... again.... Certain... clave unto him, and be- 
lieved (vs. 32, 34). Every group of pe, whether 
in the streets of Jerusalem, on Mars’ Hill, or in a 
modern Sunday-school class, divides into these three 
groups sooner or later. 

1. **Some mocked.” There is an innocent instinct 
of mimicry in the natures of all men. It is really the 
beginning of wisdom. It is in the impulse to repro- 
duce the smile, the word, the gesture, of its parent, 
that the child unfolds its latent powers. There is an 
innocent use of this power for the diversion of the 
social circle. Nothing on earth is funnier than mim- 
icry. But also nothing is more dangerous when car- 
ried teo far. Youcan wound a friend more deeply by 
mimicking him than by deceiving him. Mockery is 
mimicry run mad. Mockery is always and every- 
where unpardonable and infamous. Derision is a 
boomerang. It always returns to wound the hand of 
the thrower. The men who could ‘‘mock” at the 
sorrows of Jesus were lower than those who accused 
or condemned or crucified him. 

2. Some ‘‘ procrastinated." Procrastination is not 
a sin by nature, but by consequence. In some people 
there seem to be two sets of machinery that get out 
of gear with one another, the same as when a clock 
keeps good time, but doesn't strike right. They have 
good judgment, a good heart, a good purpose, they 
mean to do right, but the impelling apparatus is weak 
or out of order. It doesn’t make them act at the 
instant they are ccnvinced. It’s a dangerous flaw, 
let me tell you. There's an old saw, ‘‘ Do right right 
away.” I know no better law. 

3. Some ‘clave unto him, and believed.” It al- 
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most seems as if the climactic order would have been 
believed and clave unto him, for the power to hang 
on to an idea or a friend lies in the confidence that 
one hasinthem. A beautiful quality of the soul it is 
to accept upon the instant the truth or the duty of 
life, and never, never, never let go! It’s easier to 
believe than to cleave. The apostles of Jesus saw 
through him and accepted him almost at the first 
glance, but, alas ! they forsook him and fied. Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law (and went back on her), but 
Ruth clave unto her. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The incomprehensible need not be the unknown, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—In reviewing, whenever you ask indi- 
vidual teachers questions that require for their 
reply more than usual knowledge, be sure that 

they are warned beforehand, or they will be put to 
confusion. There are times when some teacher can 
do much towards helping the superintendent in the 
review, if he has made due preparation. It is unfair 
to the teacher not to tell him ahead of time just what 
you want of him. In fact, no teacher should even be 
asked to lead the school in prayer without at least as 
much warning as is involved in the words, ‘‘ After 
singing the hymn, will Mr. Blank lead the school in 
prayer?” 

Review.—Give the title of our lesson. Give the 
Goiden Text. Mr. , will you please tell us briefly 
of some of the notable buildings in Athens? Mr. 

, can you give us the names of some of the men 

of influence whose names are associated with this 
wonderful city ? Will any one tell me where Paul 
argued with the Jews in Athens? Where did he 
hold conferences with others in that city? To what 
place did the Athenians invite the apostle, to hear 
him better? What kind of an altar did Paul tell them 
he had seenin Athens? What truth did he now want 
to make known to them? (That of the true God.) 
What else did he preach to them, as shown in the 
Golden Text? When some of them heard of the 
resurrection, what did they do? Did Paul get any 
converts in Athens ? 
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Now put on the board the words Necessary to Sal- 
vation. What is it that is needful in order to be 
saved ? The Athenians probably held that their cul- 
ture would save them, it anything would. Is that 
so? No. Put down Not Culture. What is it that 
Jesus tells us is needful to have eternal life? Turning 
tohim. Yes; put this in another way and we have 
the word ‘‘conversion,”— for ‘‘ conversion’ means 
simply ‘‘ turning again,” or turning squarely around 
from the wrong direction into the right direction, 
which is towards Jesus. Put down But Conver- 
sion. That is true to this day, and in this school. 
Now have some one lead in prayer that all in this 
school who have not already done so may truly turn 
to Jesus. 





NECESSARY TO 
SALVATION 
NOT 
CULTURE 
BUT 
CONVERSION 
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One God for all means one good for all, and all 
Jor one good. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


** Lord of all being, throned afar."’ 

**Oh, worship the King, all glorious 
above.”’ 

**Oh, could I speak the matchless 
worth.” 

** The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 

** Christ is made the sure foundation."’ 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 

‘‘ A charge to keep I have." 

** Fight the good fight."’ 


Psalm 100 : 1-5. 

(141 : 1-3. 200: 1-4.) 
Psalm 50 : 7-15. 

(66 : 1, 2,4-6.° 105: 1-7.) 
Psalm 96 : 8-13. 
(132:6-10. 193: 1-7.) 
Psalm 115 : I-11. 

(165 : 1-3. 23% : 1-3.) 
Psalm 89 : 5-8, ‘11-14. 
(121: 5-12. 178: 4-11.) 
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Men can always apprehend more than they can 
comprehend. 
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Sincerity is the one secret of success in the search 
Sor God. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


REVIEW. 


O PEOPLE ever read letters more than once ? 
Let us talk over Paul's letter to Thessalonica. 
How many have been able to hold fast some 
of the good things he told in his ‘‘ Receipt for a Chris- 
tian" ? We have left the letter on the board. Before 
we look at it, tell me one thing you remember. 
(Recall. several thoughts, not necessarily in order.) 
Now we wili read it all) How many good things a 
Christian can think and do! Are any of them too 
hard for a child? Surely not. How easy for boys 
and girls to be glad or rejoice, to work with your 
hands, to pray, to give thanks, and all the rest; 
(Point to items. ) 

Before we iearn more about Paul, let us plan some 
way to remember or hold fast what he has told his 
friends. In our first lesson we learned that Paul was 
a traveling man to tell good news. Let us write that 
in big letters at top of our board. Underneath we 
will make a large circle, dividing it like the face of a 
clock or watch, for we have just twelve lessons to 
remember. Everywhere Paul tells the people How 
te be a Christian, so we write that over our circle. 
Now a small circle inside for the word always, be- 
cause the things that Paul tells them are those that 
Christians should think and do always. 

In Lesson 1, what did Paul tell the jailer? ‘‘ Be- 
lieve," etc. Yes, that is always the first thing a 
Christian must do. That goes where the clock says 
one. What did his letter say? ‘‘ Rejoice .. . al- 
ways.” A Christian should always be giad. That 
goes at two. Next, how may Christians know the 
safe way? Repeat, ‘“‘Thy word,” etc. Nobody is 
too young nor too old to study God’s Word. It 
shows the safe way always. How may Christians 
grow? Hold fast... the good always. Each lesson 
we will add one new thing. 

Note.—An accumulative review fastens texts and 
truths more permanently. Consider texts and titles 


for whole quarter, and develop as explained above. 
Reserve one side of blackboard for this. 


PAUL TELLS GOOD NEWS 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you ever visited a large park? You 
saw the flowers, fountains, animals, and many beau. 
tiful things. As you walked about, did you see any 
monuments or statues? What were they made of ? 
Stone, brass, iron, etc. Could they hear or see you ? 
No, they are in honor of great men like Washington, 
etc. If you do not know who they are, do you look 
at the letters to find out ? 


LESSON. 


Here on our map where, the ribbon stops is Athens, 
where Paul was when he wrote his letter to Thessa- 
lonica. 

In Athens were many wonderful statues and monu- 
ments, on the hills, or at corners of streets. People 
saw them every day. Athems was a very beautiful 
city. Paul was waiting there for Silas and Timothy 
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to come to him (Acts 17: 16). Nearly every day he 
took a walk and looked at the monuments, and read 
what they said. He felt sorry when he saw so many 
with the names of different gods,—for the whole city 
was full of idols; so Paul used to talk with the peo- 
ple about them. One day, as he was passing, he no- 
ticed a strange monument, and stopped to read’ He 
was surprised to see these words: 













TO AN f 
UNKNOWN 
GOD 








——— 


He felt sorry because the people cid not know 
about God, who made the heaven and earth. We 
sing about it,—don’t we ? 


**’T was God who made the heaven so blue, 
’*T was God who made the green earth. too. 
He made the stars that shine on high, 
He made the white clouds floating by. 
They all obey, and so must I, 
While worlds go rolling on.’’ 
(Song Leaflet by Margaret Coote Brown.) 


Paul saw this was a chance to tell good news, and 
he found these people atixious to hear any new thing. 
He talked in the synagogue and the market-place 
to». (Read from Bible verse 17.) One day some of 
the smartest men brought him before a great many 
people to talk; so Paul stood before them, and said 
(read selections), ‘‘ Ye men of Athens, as I walked 
about, I noticed how religious you are, and how 
many gods you have. I saw this altar, ‘To the 
Unknown God.’ To-day I want to tell you about 
him because I know him. God made this world, 
and everything in it. He gives us life and breath, 
and all we have. If we seek him, we may find him, 
for he is not far from any one of us.” Sing, ‘* God is 
always near me,” etc. 

Children, this is the God we sing about: 

‘* God our Father made the night, — 
Made the moon and stars so bright,’’ etc. 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school.) 

Then Paul said, ‘‘ Gods of silver, gold, or stone, 
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cut out by men’s hands, cannot hear anything nor 
see anything.” 

Look at this one (show small idol, or picture of one, 
if possible. Repeat First Commandment and part of 


Second). 
Then ‘‘he preached unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection.” (Drill on Golden Text.) We know 


the song, ‘‘ Tell me the story of Jesus,” etc., and we 
know the story Paul told: 


“« Jesus lived on the earth; 
He went about doing good ; 
He was crucified and buried ; 
He rose from the dead.”’ 


Paul wanted to tell more, but they all began talk- 
ing, and said, ‘‘ We will hear you again.”” So Paul 
left them. Some people were so glad they followed 
him and believed. Do you remember the others,— 
Lydia, the jailer, some Greeks, men and women ? 
Now, in Athens, we find a man named Dionysius, 
and a woman named Damaris, and others. Those 
names are too hard to learn now, but many believed. 
and Paul was so glad. Believing is always the first 
thing for a Christian to do; then rejoice, study, hold 
fast, and to-day we can add ‘‘Preach Christ.’’ 
Paul — Christ. 

Children, do you know there are still many places 
in the world where the people do not know God, and 
they worship idols of won and stone? How may 
we help them? If we cannot go ourselves, as Paul 
did, we can send some one as a missionary to teach 
them about Christ. How many want to save your 
money to help do this? (Mention some special work, 
in the foreign field of your church, toward which 
children can give.) How glad we should be that we 
know about God and his love! 

Let us sing this prayer-song to-day: 


** Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne. 
We will have no gods before thee ; 
Thou art God, and thou alone.—Cuorvus. 


‘* Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God, and thou alone.’’—Cuo. 
(“ Little Branches,”’ No. 2, and other books.) 


Dear Lord, we thank thee that we have been 
taught about Jesus. May we give our money to send 
some one to tell other children who do not know thee. 
May we always be ready to tell the story of Jesus. 

Peoria, ILL. 





How much are the odd moments worth to you? Many of 
them can be used at full value if you have a copy of our Pocket 
Edition of the International Lessons for 1903. 25 cents in cloth ; 
so cents in leather. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


UESTION your pupils to find out what they 
know of ancient Athens and the Athens of 
to-day. Perhaps they have learned of it in 

the public school. Show them a picture of the pres- 
ent city, and tell them something of its temples and 
statues. Then turn to the lesson, and bring before 
them : 

1. The Preacher. Explain by whom, and why, 
Paul was brought to Athens. He did not come 
there to preach, but apparently to stay till the way 
should open for him to return to his work in Mace- 
donia. But while he was waiting for his fellow- 
laborers to join him, the impulse of his mission took 
possession of him (v. 16). 

Ask what is a true preacher of Christ. Make the 
erson of the heroic apostle vivid to your pupils. 
lere was a man who never waited for a call to 
preach. It was always ringing in his ears. His 
watchword was 1 Corinthians 9:16. The one who 
sent him was always with him (1 Cor. 1: 17). 


2. The Audience. Describe the people as Paul saw 
them,—proud of the historic culture of their univer- 
sity city, their leaders pursuing learning as a pas- 
time, to whom religion was an absorbing amusement 
(vs. 21, 22). From the magnificent statue of Athene 
on the Acropolis to the marble images of Hermes in 
front of private dwellings, gods appeared everywhere 
(v. 16). Ask how Athens differed from Jerusalem and 
from Rome. As usual, Paul first sought Jews (v. 17). 
But they were not like the Jews of Macedonia. They 
had not earnestness enough either to accept the gos- 
pel or to fight it. Then he went daily into the 
market-place, and talked as Socrates had talked five 
centuries before, his subject being Jesus and the 
resurrection from the dead. 


Describe Paul’s hearers. The Stoics taught that 
the universe was God, matter eternal, and that the 
soul, which was material, returned at death to its 
original elements. The Epicureans taught that there 
was no God, that all things came by chance or fate. 
The Stoics believed that there was no pleasure in 
good, and no pain in evil. The Epicureans believed 
that pleasure was the only good, and pain the only 
evil. Professors of both sects claimed to be philoso- 
phers, and some of them were judges of: the supreme 
court, the Areopagus. Its duties were in part to 
supervise and protect the national religion. They 
brought Paul to this court, called him a slang name 
which meant that he was a retailer of other men’s 
ideas without knowing what they were, and invited 
him to explain his doctrines. Describe the task set 
before him as a preacher of Christ. Ask what he 
believed, and what his hearers believed. 

3. The Sermon. No more wonderful address than 
this, or better adapted to its audience and purpose, 














Old Gorgon Graham 


Readers of The Saturday Evening Post need 
no introduction to Old Man Graham. They 
know him as Pierrepont’s father and the central 









William Allen White's 
Washington Papers 

























































figure in Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. In a new series, by the same author, 
Old Man Graham delivers more of the business 
philosophy and shrewd humor that have made 
him famous. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


A Point of Honor, soon to appear, is an unusually 
readable tale in which are set forth some of the 
humors of the French duel. 




















The country boasts of three or four political writers 
as shrewd and clever as Mr. White; but not one of 
them possesses his fresh, keen humor or his strik- 
ing, forceful way of saying things. Mr. White 
will write a weekly Washington letter for the 
magazine during the winter. 


Owen Wister’s New Tale 


Mr. Wister’s next contribution to the magazine intro- 
duces the reader to the author's old friends, Mr. Skookum 
Smith and Mr. Frisco Baldy. 
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NEW SERVICE 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago. and Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
with three daily trains in each direction. 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E, 18th St., New York. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING GOMMENTARY 
wos OF Sunday School Le 


o nday ssons for 1908, by 
i Rev. J. M.Coon,a.m. All the Lessons, 
self-pronosnoiag form, with right to 
i the point HELPS, Small in size, buat 
i large in suggestion. pally ible 

Prayer Meeting Topics of 


Readings, 
eople’s Societies for 1908, 
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ted, 
wan GRORGE W. NOBLB, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses in Divinity and Phi- 


losophy. Degrees conferred. For free catalog, write 


| ~ 








ol fiat By Own Cars 


Larger size, $18, Money saver. Big 
profits printing for others. ~set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log, presses, type, paper. etc., to fac- 
tory. THE Paess co. MERIDER CONR. 





A beautifully illustrated pic- 
torial magazine, 16 pages, of 
peculiar interest to intelligent 
people, will be sent free upon re- 
quest by mentioning The Sun- 
day School Times and address- 


ing 
Box 1413, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE OFPER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 

amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 

cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners 

Write for our latest offering. 

Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper 








new Bible catechism speci- | 


C.J. Burton, Pres. lowa Chris.College, Oskaloosa,la. | 


is given in the Acts. This outline 
showed that Paul presented, 


(1.) His doctrine of God. He first 
complimented his hearers (v. 22), then, 
looking around on their many gods, re- 
ferred to one which they worshiped un- 
named, and gave to that one the name 
and eharacter of the Supreme Being. 
Paul closely followed, in his address to 
these cultured philosophers, the primi- 
tive revelation of God to men. 
them that this unknown God was the 
Creator of the universe (v. 24; Gen. I : 
1-27), the Preserver of all life (v. 25; 
Gen. 1 : 28-30), the Father (vs. 28, 29), 
and the Judge (v. 31; Gen. 3 : 14-19). 
These facts are the alphabet of revealed 
religion. 

(2.) His doctrine of man. Paul told 
his hearers that all mankind were of 
one race, that different nations did not 
have gods limited to their own territory, 
but that one God had set the bounds of 
habitation for them all (v. 26); that all 
were children of this one supreme God 
(v. 28), that they were able to know God 
even from his revelation of himself in 
nature (v. 27), that they were all under 
moral obligation to obey his law (vs. 29, 
30), and that they were all immortal. 

(3.) His doctrine of Christ. This Paul 
had preached in the market-place (v. 18), 
but now he had only time to mention it 
before his hearers broke away from him 
in indifference and contempt (v. 32). He 
began to declare that their future life 
was to be determined by Christ as their 
judge, and that the evidence of their 
immortality lay in the fact that Christ 
rose from the dead. 

If time allows, show your pupils the 
relation of Paul’s doctrine to the views 
and habits of his hearers. For example, 
compare verse 24 with verse 16, the su- 

reme God and the many deities living 
| in the Athenian temples; verse 25 with 
| the habit of leaving offerings of food, 
| flowers, etc., in the temples; verses 27 
| and 28 with the epicurean teaching that 
| the gods were distant phantoms of the 
| popular mind. 

4. The Effect of the Sermon. The 
hearers were tired before the preacher 
| reached the heart of his message. The 
| fault was not in him, for he was stirred 
to the noblest eloquence (vy. 16), nor in 
the sermon, which presented a wealth 
of truth concerning God and man and 
human duty and divine awards. But 
| the fault was in the p@ople, who were 
| spiritually dead, and had no interest in 

a future life (v. 32). Yet the effort was 
successful. One member of the court 
believed, and one woman of prominence 
(v. 34), and several other we go The 

aul had pic- 











judgment scene which 
_ tured, suggested by the court in the 
| midst of which he stood, would come 


In- | again before the minds of his hearers, 


| and stir their consciences. Impress on 
| your pupils the truth that no true 
| prophet of God ever preaches without 
results (Isa. 55 : 11). 
Boston. 
x 


The prontise of man rests on his par- 
entage. 


oo 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul at Athens 


I. THe GENERAL Preparation (Acts 17: 
16-34). 


{For each member of the Bible Class.] 


Through the murderous violence of 
the mob stirred up at Bercea by the 
emissaries from Thessalonica, Paul was 
forced to hurry away from that city, 
leaving Silas and Timothy behind. is 
_— took him to Athens, where he 
ound himself again at liberty to begin 
work, and consequently sent at once Ter 
his companions. 

While he waited he explored the city. 
Its religious hospitality amazed him, 
and aroused his determination to de- 
clare the words of life. So he began to 
have earnest discussions wherever he 
| could find those who would listen. Noth- 





He told | 


JANUARY 17, 1903 


ing was easier than to get an audience 
in Athens. 

Paul talked almost unintelligibly to 
these Greeks. The Messiah, forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection, and like ideas, 
were quite foreign to their habits of 
thought. They es that he was 
arguing in favor of some new deities. 
With no hostile purpose they invited 
him to the public audience-place, in or- 
der to hear what he had to say that was 
novel. Paul never refused a good op- 
portunity for declaring his faith. 

His address begins strongly and clev- 





erly: ‘‘Men of Athens, you are a re- 
| ligious people. You even recognize an 
junknown God. Of him I speak, the 
| Creator and Ruler of the universe, with- 
| out limitations, omnipotent, who created 
| mankind, and disposed their fortune in 
order to reveal himself to men as their 
| Father. We cannot represent him in 
| any adequate way in wood or stone. He 
| has been patient with human ignorance 
and folly, but now he summons all man- 

kind to repentance, ng to faith in the 
risen Christ.” 

The mention of resurrection from the 
dead was the signal for mockery or po- 
lite dismissal. The people at large would 
have none of the earnest apostle. They 
were too frivolous and skeptical. It was 
not a place where he could feel at home, 
and so he departed for Corinth. 

There is a touch of pathos in the story 
of the great apostle seeking to adapt him- 
self to the philosophizing Athenians, He 
was not permitted to do his best. He 
had just reached the real theme of his 
discourse when it was broken off. He 
had amazing patience with ignorance or 
with wrong-headed opposition, but he 
could not endure indifference. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ramsay, “St. Paul the Traveller,” 
has a very ry | study of this epi- 
sode. Each Life of Paul pays much at- 
tention to it. Stevens, ‘‘ Messages of 
the Apostles,” gives an excellent para- 
phrase of the address, with useful re- 
marks. Consult Bible dictionaries un- 
der the heads ‘‘ Paul,” ‘‘ Athens,” and 
‘‘Areopagus.”’ All commentaries on 
Acts are full of help on this passage. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. The City of Athens. (1.) For what 
was Athens famous, and how was she 
influential at the time of Paul’s visit? 
(2.) Was Luke’s characterization of the 
character of her citizens (Acts 17 : 21) 
just? (3.) How do we account for the 
remarkable prevalence of idols there ? 

(2.) Pauls Work There. (4.) What 
was the greatest difficulty with which 
he had to contend? (5.) What was his 
method of procedure ? 

3. On Mars’ Hill. (6.) Was this a 
trial before a court of justice, or an op- 
portunity to declare his case to a repre- 
sentative assembly ? 

4. Pauls Address. (7.) Did the 
apostle adapt h'mself particularly to 
the situation? Ifso, how? (8.) Did he 
make his whole address? What was he 
evidently — to say? 

5. The Results. (9.) What was the 
principal reason for his failure in the 
city at large? (10.) What was the most 
important result to his own work of 
evangelization ? (comp. 1 Cor. 2: 1-5.) 


IV. Some Leapinc TxHovucGurts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

No city was so strange to Paul that it 
could not afford him a chance to work 
for Christ. 

He met a challenge to defend his faith, 
directly, explicitly, yet discreetly. 

He did not waste his time upon men 
who were not in earnest. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. | 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 1,1903. Decide To-day. Heb. 
3: 7-13. (Christian Endeavor Day.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON. — Double - mindedness dangerous 
as. 1 : 6-8). 
TUES.—Decision in seeking God (2 Chron. 
15 : 10-13). 
WED.—Decision for service (Luke 9: 
7-62). 
THURS.—Decision in obedience (Neh. 10: 
28-31). 


FRI.—Decision in loving God (Deut. 6: 


4, 5): 
SAT.—Blessings of decision (Josh, 1 : 1-7). 











E OUGHT to decide. The matter 
of our relation to Christ and our 
service of him cannot be kept an 

open question, On that question we are 
bound to take sides. There is no room 
for shuffling or evasion. Men are for 
Christ, or they are against Christ. 
Which are we? Perhaps we have said, 
‘‘We will not decide now. When we 
are older or our circumstances change 
we will consider. When we have a 
more convenient season.’’ This was the 
mind of Felix. But each postponement 
is decision. ‘Those who are not actively 
for Christ are against him. Their place 
is not by his side. Decide. Decide. 


b 
Because indecision is adverse 
decision. Because indecision is weak- 
ness. Because indecision is uselessness, 
Because indecision is cowardice. Be- 
cause indecision is ingratitude. Because 
indecision is paralysis. Decide. 

Decide to-day. ‘There is no time but 
to-day. Yesterday was not. To-mor- 
row will never be. When yesterday 
was here, it was to-day. When to-mor- 
row comes it will be to-day. To-day is 
the day of salvation, and the only day. 
As Marcus Aurelius says: ‘‘ Though you 
were to live three thousand, or, if you 
please, thirty thousand years, yet re- 
member that no man can lose any other 
life than that which he now lives, neither 
is he possessed of any other than that 
which he loses.” What we do not have 
now we never have in the now. The 
only sure way to have the thing forever 
is to have it now. 

~ 


What it is right to do, it is right io do 
now. What it is.right to be, it is right 
to be now. It is wrong not to do it now 
and to be it now. Our characters are 
not what we promise to be or to do. 
They are what we do and are. Now is 
the only time that character knows. Be 
Christ’s follower to-day. Do Christ's 
will to-day. 


Decide. 


x 


We may never have another day. 
Dr. Purves and Dr. Babcock began 
their work in New York in the prime of 
their days two years ago, and they are 
not. But yesterday Hugh Beaver, 
Henry Rose, Horace Pitkin, William 
Holabird, were standing on. the thres- 
hold of their rich and useful lives. And 
they are not. We trust in our strength, 
and have no fear. But the strong man 
falls like a leaf. He is but a wisp of 


mist across the sun, and he 1s gone. | 


Boast not thyself of to-morrow. 
never come. Decide to-day. 
b 
Decide to-day, lest any one of you be 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin. 
It is told of Darwin, that once in his 


It may 


study he took up a pencil and laid it | 


upon the long tendrils of a passion plant 
on the table before him. The leaf at 
once pagan to roll around the pencil. 
Just before it had clasped the pencil 
close, he drew it away. Again he laid 
it upon the leaf, and again it responded, 
but more slowly. And again, just as it 
was about to close, he drew the pencil 
away. And so again and again. And 
each time the plant responded, but more 
hesitantly, until at last, hardened by the 
deceitfulness of failure, it ceased to re- 
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| spond. And‘so our souls. The Saviour 
|comes to them and lays himself 8 

them, and just as they are about to fold 

him close, sin tears us away. And 

again and again he comes, and again 
| and again the soul reaches for him, but 
|each time with less longing and love, 
| until at last, hardened by the deceitful- 
| ness of sin, they are dead and unrespon- 
| sive to his touch. To-day harden not 


| your hearts. Decide to-day. 
| Decide, 


Decide to-day. 


If you have decided, win a friend to 
decision to-day. 


Decide to-day. 
Decide. 
x & 


World-Wide Christian Endeavor Souvenir 
Almanac and Record, 1903. Boston: 
The World's Christian Endeavor Union. 
20 cents, postpaid. 

It is like going to an illustrated lecture 
of world-wide scope to turn the pages of 
this little booklet. It beats ‘‘ Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” for it takes 
you on that trip in ten minutes. The 
pictures tell the story. They are actual 
photographs of Christian Endeavor 
meetings or societies, beginning in our 
nation’s capital, then passing on through 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Great 
Britain, Europe, Australia, Africa, 
Egypt, Persia and Syria, India, China, 
Japan, and the Islands of the Sea. Still 
other phases of the work are shown. It 
is a remarkable ‘‘biograph” of a re- 
markable movement for Christ. A spe- 
cial ‘‘ Forward Movement” is described, 
and the pictures are accompanied by 
illuminative comment. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 
terest. If not answered here, they will be replied to 

“1_ * Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 

x,"’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do you think it an advantage for a class of 
young men to have aclass name? Please state 
why it is an advantage. 
name for class of boys aged twenty. 

(A similar question was answered in this 
department in the issue of November 8, 
1902.) Yes; a well-chosen and significant 
class name is an advantage. Why? Chiefly 
because it appeals to the ‘‘team’’ element 
in their natures. Younger boys would call 
it the ‘‘ gang feeling.’”’ ‘They feel that they 
have something in common -with each other 
and different from those who do not ‘‘ be- 
long.’’ Such classes may be named after 
some important personage or place espe- 
cially identified with their denominational life. 
Perhaps the most popular name for such 
classes is ‘* Baraca.’’ For particulars con- 
cerning the Baraca movement among young 
men’s classes address, enclosing stamp, Mr. 
M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Avenue, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 





How can a young woman twenty-five years 
old make herself a capable, successful, and at- 
ay es teacher for boys over twenty years of 
| age 
| First of all, stop calling twenty-year-olds 
| **boys.”” Then be a real teacher. See that 
| they get something out of every lesson that 
| is new, helpful, and really worth while. 
| Prepare copiously, thoroughly, conscien- 
| tiously, and always with the individual mem- 
| bers of the class in mind. Then teach with 
spirit, life, animation. 

Don’t be silly or trifling with them, but 
command the respe¢t due from a young man 
to a woman, otherwise your influence for 
good is gone. Be their friend, and help 
them outside of the class. 
Cultivate their social nature. Don’t forget 
that such fellows have stomachs which lie 
very near their hearts, and which are usually 
crying out like Oliver Twist. One of the 





most successful teachers I know found the | 


** mince-pie route ’’ a very short and direct 
one into the hearts of the young men of her 


**Serooby’’ class, and now every Sunday | 


Kindly suggest class | 


Know them well. | 


| that magnificent lot of young fellows (many 


of them Christians through her teaching), 
gather about her with as much loyalty as 
| tried soldiers ever showed 
| leader, and hang upon her words as she tells 
| them of the weighty things of God. Even 
| mince-pie may be a means of grace if well 
baked, and not eaten too late at night. 


I have heard something about the use of 
ground glass for blackboard purposes. Is it 
practicable, and where can I learn something 
more about it? - 

Ground glass for blackboard purposes in 
Sunday-schools and elsewhere is coming 

more and more into use. The glass used is 
| three-eighths of an inch thick. It ought to 
be fastened on a dark wall, or have some- 
thing black behind it. I have seen such 
boards with strings drawn both ways across 
| the back on a frame, so as to make squares 
| of about four inches. The ground surface 
takes the white chalk beautifully, and the 
effect is exceedingly gratifying to the eye. 
The writing can be seen with as much dis- 
tinctness as upon an ordinary blackboard. 
The price quoted is about $1.25 per square 
foot for small orders, transportation not pre- 
— This price would be much lower in 
arge quantities. For further particulars, 
write Sutphen & Myer, 9, 11, and 15 Des- 
brosses Street, New York City. 





I want to know just how to organize a Sun- 
day-school Cradle Roll, and want the ‘‘ Where- 
withal"’ to do it. ° 

Ask the children of the primary depart- 
ment if any have little baby brothers or sis- 
ters. Gather their names, visit the mothers, 
and ask that the babies may be enrolled as 
| members of the Cradle Roll. Get the pastor 
to announce from the pulpit that a Cradle 
Roll has been started, and suggest that par- 
ents enter their babies for membership. Ask 
the superintendent to make the same an- 
nouncement in Sunday-school. Hunt up all 
the babies in the parish, and send invita- 
tions into every home near by, asking those 
not otherwise connected to bring or enter 
their children who are under three years of 
age. A superintendent should be chosen 
whose duties should include the enrolling of 
the names and addresses of babies and par- 
ents and date of birth of child, the visiting 
of the homes of members, and the hunting 
up of new members. 
set aside for special observance;—the anni- 
versary of the starting of the Roll would be a 
good time, or in connection-with Rally Day, 
Children’s Day, or Easter,—and a special 
effort should be made to bring out all the 
parents as well as babies. A special article 
on the Cradle Roll will appear in the near 
future in The Sunday School Times, 








And so 
She Pound How the Habit Could Be 
Easily off 


‘*My husband had coffee dyspepsia for a 
number of years, * writes a lady from Dundee, 
N.Y. ‘Coffee did not agree with him, as it 
soured on his stomach, and he decided to 
stop it. 


tried several things, but were soon tired of 
them. Finally a friend told me of the good 
Postum Food Coffee had done her family, and 
I ordered a package from the grocer. 

‘“We have used it for three years with splendid 
result. It agrees perfectly with his stomach, 
and dyspesia has entirely left him. I find in 
talking to people who have used Postum and 
not liked it, that the reason is that they do not 


cording to directions, it makes a beautiful, clear, 
golden-brown beverage like the highest grade 
of coffee in color. 

**We let the children have Postum every 
morning, and it agrees with them nicely, and 
they thrive on it. 
using coffee would change to Postum that the 

percentage of invalids would be far less than it 
is at present.'" Name given by Postum Co., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to change from coffee to Postum, 
and the benefit is sure and quick, for Postum 
| is composed only of the grains intended by 
| Nature for man’s subsistence, and it goes to 

work in Nature's way to correct the disorders 
| caused by coffee, and rebuild the broken-down 
| blood and nerve cells. A ten days’ trial of 
Postum will prove this to the most skeptical. 





to a gallant | 


Then a day should be | 


** We felt the need of some warm drink, and | 


let it boil tong enough. When prepared ac- | 


I am sure that if every one | 
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SMOTHER A COUGH 


You can smother a cough 
'with your hand, but you can’t 
cure it that way. Some medi- 
cines only smother coughs. 


Scott’s Emulsion _ relieves 
them. Old coughs and deep- 


rooted coughs can’t be cured 
juntil the inflammation which 
causes them has been replaced 
by healthy tissue. 

| That is exactly the kind of 
‘thorough work Scott's Emul- 
sion does. It changes the en- 
tire nature of the throat and 
lungs so that there is nothing 
to cough about. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 209 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Banishes 
Biliousness 


relieves sick stomachs 

and aching heads. ‘‘/?’s 

good for children too," 

At Druggists, soc. & $1, 
or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York 
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You often want to look over the Sunday- 
school lesson just at the very time when you 
haven't a Bible or a lesson-paper at hand, 
Better have our pocket Edition of the Inter- 
national Lessons with you. 25 cents, cloth; 
go cents, leather. Fifty-two blank pages for 
notes. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Schoo! Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 


< 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$ i -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jena will be dilowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 





< 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
| time paid for, unless by special request. 
| Enough copies = any one issue of th’ paper to 
| enable all the teachers of a s¢ 
be sent /ree, upon application. 


x 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
po 

| ‘ at 
| One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
| For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 
| 27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will recefve yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, 
| Paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
| subscribers 


toexamine il, will 


| THE SuNDAyY ScrooL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concer n- 
| ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oflige 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Whe fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is ne wonder he is lean. 

He's lest all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO) i 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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ing; Perfect 





A NEW FOOD 


American food, strengthened 


the Indians, the Puritans, and the Southern 
Planters in the form of Hasty Pudding and Cornbread; but now 
the most perfect food ever put on the market is here—made 
of the best White Southern Corn, with all the fiber, etc., taken 
out, cooked, and made into large, crisp, clean malted flakes. 


Delicious, Vitalizing, Nutritious, Nerve Build- 


for athletes; Children 
thrive on it; Invalids find it tempting. 


Jaded appetites—tired of the old foods—glad to find the 
new foods that have lately become so popular, will find in Korn- 
Krisp a new, delicious, and in every way superior, breakfast food. 


Large flakes; Clean and uniform; Crisp 
popcorn taste; Pleases every one. 


Far more nourishing than 
Wheat. 


Wheat. Much less starch than 


35 per cent more brain and nerve food than Oatmeal. 











EIGHT DOLLARS # sure 
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eé 
Florida by Sea” 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 


and excellent service. nd +i yw k. 
Ww Tuxwue, G. » Baltimore, Md. 


Lost Sight of 
A Most Important Aid to Education 


An important point often overlooked by par- | 


ents in bringing up children is the use of proper 
food as an aid to education. 

Children make wonderful progress when sci- 
entifically fed. 

A little woman in East Brentwood, N. H., 
says of her girlhood days: ‘‘I was never very 
rugged, and cold lunches and hearty evening 
meals, and improper food, soon began to work 
serious havoc. 

* Then came a period of self-boarding while 
away 


at college, and it is now easy to see 


where, in the haste to acquire knowledge, the | 


true knowledge of proper and nourishing food 
was neglected. The result, as may be im- 
agined, was indigestion and dyspepsia. 
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CUPS cect 


Sam, 
pod Communion 





you permit a custom at the communion 
table Ye you would not tolerate in your own 
home’? The use of the individual communion ser- 
vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Send for our free book—it tells all about 
tt. <A trial outft sent free on request. 





seenennanaralii ented co., Boyt. 23, Rochester, Shoe ¥. 





nside 





Then 


followed a weary time of dieting, and, one after | 


another, physicians were consulted, till hope of 
permanent cure was abandoned. Then, two 
years after leaving school, 
home as a bride, and, having grown wiser 
through experience, | resolved to use food in 
accordance with hygienic principles. This was 
also necessary, as I could not eat anything at 
all rich. 

*“We commenced to use Grape-Nuts, and 
soon became convinced that it was the most 
nutritious food we could obtain. I noticed an 
immediate imprevement in my health, my indi- 
gestion became less marked, and eventually 
left me for good. 

‘‘It is now two years that we have eaten 
Grape-Nuts regularly, and I was never as well 
in my life as now. I have gained ten pounds 
and can eat, without causing the 


the richest kind of food as 


in weight, 
slightest distress, 


well as any one, and the dyspepsia is entirely | 


gone. 
**This may not interest others, but it is of 


great interest to us, for it is our firm belief that | 


my present good health is due solely to the 
constant use of Grape-Nuts, and we feel that 
we have great reason to be thankful to the 
maker of such a perfect and delicious food.’ 
Name given by Battle Creek, 
Mich 


Postum Co., 


I entered a new | 


7 It’sthe 

gtaphite 

inside that 

makes a pen- 

ci i “good” 

or “ b ad > ” 

Good graph- 

, uni- 

for ™, smooth 

and in one piece, makes 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


the best America has ced. 
Made in many qraded mocting 


every 6 jal taste eed 
ment. special tas book eta lyren, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, B. J. 





When answering advertisements, 
mention The — School Times. 





Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


gree fe Sor Ae Cee “i Springer. Mer. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 
rises Magic Lantern NDAY # a 


inert paneeeeseaticctea ee 
Comfortable Seating for S. N 


insures better order; larger at- 
tendance., Free Catalog. Many Styles. 
Made at Grand School Pura. Wks., 
Sales-office, 22W. 19th St.,New York 


THE. 6 se eo BELLS 


he most ont ect, est class bells in the wry 
pT et, Maest West Troy P. O., 


FLORIDA 


ano 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, ©., for rates and printed 
matter. 
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Vvose 


PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable 
comments to-day froman artistic 
standpoint than ALL OTHER. 
MAKES COMBINED 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment plan, every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own 
a fine piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old i instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the pianoi: your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
H AND FULL INFORMATION 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


B. & B. 


shelf emptying 
now being done at prices never before ap 
proached. Carry no goods over from season 
to season. 1903 Goods now being placed 
on sale, and we need room. 


silks 


$2.00 Imported Armure Brilliantes, varied 
selections, $1.00. 

$1.50 All-Silk Colored Satin Duchess, 
75¢- 

$1.25 Heavy Colored Crepes—24 inches 
wide, exquisite street shades, 75c. 

75c., $1.00, and $1.50 assorted Black, All- 
Silk Grenadines, Crepes, Brocades, Stripes, 
50c. and 75c. 


black goods 


$2.50 Black Broadcloths, $1.75. 
$1.00 Black Zibelines, 50c. ; $2.00 ones, 
$1.00; $3.00 ones, $1.50. 
































All $1.50 and $2.00 Woolens and Dress 
Goods, $1.00. 

Lot 50 and 56 inch Woolens, 50c. 

Lot 75c. good All-Wool Scotch Flannels 
in Lavender and White Stripes, 32 inches 
wide, 35c. 


1903 Wash Goods—Dimities, Organdies— 
Foulards—and Muslinwear now on sale. 
Write for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





Seeds 


are planted by farmer 
and gardener who has 
mopped: experimenting. It 
Ry to yy AL-+ —. 
‘or Ferry’s and reap a 
Ei more at t the harvest. L “Ail 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








One of the neatest little gifts you could pre- 
sent to each member of your class is a copy of 
the International Lessons, Pocket Edition. In 
leather, 50 cents; in cloth, 25 cents. 








The . Four=-Track News 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address George H. Daniels, 


50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
New York Central, New York. 





